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‘THE MIRROUR OF MINDES,’ 1631. 

Lowndes says that “The Mirrour of Mindes ; 
or, Barclay’s Icon Animorum Englished by T. M.” 
[Thomas May], 12mo. London, is “a masterly 
description of the manners of the several nations 
of Europe” ; and it will be my object in this short 
paper to give a few extracts from it which may 
interest and amuse. 

By way of introductory remark, the author first 
lays it down as an indisputable axiom that 
“nothing is more beneficiall than from the Genius of 
diverse Nations to be soe enformed as to know how to 
behave ourselves in different countries and what from 
every place to expect or feare,”’ 

Tn this we cannot but agree with him, and I 
would that many of my fellow countrymen were 
of the same opinion, and would conduct themselves 
abroad as quietly as at home, to their own and to 
everybody else’s advantage. The reader is invited 
at once to survey the world as from a tower, and 
look who are the inhabitants and masters of it. 
Africa is summarily dismissed, for “who but 
Merchants goe into Affrick?”; Persia is not re- 
commended to our notice, because ‘‘ the Persians 
are divided from us not only by impiety or super- 
stition, but by a great distance of sea and land” ; 
India, too, is only visited by merchants and 
tailors, except Lucanians; and China “doe 


abhorre all fellowship with forreyne Nations.” 
As regards America, however, we learn that 

“as farre as it is civillized at all it is possessed by the 
Spaniard onely; soe that none other besides ode aw 
may with safety commence or traffique there, It is 
therefore expedient, or indeed lawfuli for none but the 
Spaniard to know the dispositions of those people. But 
those parts of America where naked barbarisme abhorred 
by mankinde is used by the wild people whom noe lawes 
nor industrie had tempered, have beene diligently ob- 
served by some of our men who in hope of gaine have 
gone thither. The natures of those rude people are in- 
capable of our civility. They account all strangers 
arrive on their coasts as enemyes and ensnarers of their 
liberty, neither are those ignorant and savage mindes 
destitute of subtlity to impious acts, cruelty and 
treachery, instead of prudence and true fortitude, they 
often exercise.” 

But leaving those nations which are either too 
far off or unknown, he treats severally of France, 
Brittaine, Germany, Italy, Spaine, Hungary, 
Polonia, Muscovia, and the other northern 
nations, and finally of Turkes and Jewes. 

Frenchmen he blames for their custom “of 
violently hazarding their lives in single duels 
upon sudden and rash quarrels,” a foolish practice, 
and one which the lapse of years does not seem to 
have altered or destroyed. Of Brittaine there is a 
glowing account, for ‘there is not a fairer island 
in the whole world”; and we learn that the 
country is able to foster vines and to bring grapes 
to full ripeness, and that the pleasant and fruitful 
mountains of Kent and Hampshire, with other 
places situated in the south and east, had once 
vineyards, which, however, were subsequently 
abandoned, partly on account of the cheapness of 
the wine imported from Aquitaine. The German 
nation 
“is infected with a wonderfull love of drinking, and 
the Germanes think there can bee noe entertainment 
soe pleasing to a stranger as a long and drunken 
banquet.” 

Travellers in Italy would seem to have fared but 
badly, 

“for at their Innes being entertained with scarcie and 
sluttish provisions, their stomachs are divided betweene 
two contraries, loathing and hunger; besides the nasti- 
ness of their chambers, and lodgings annoyed by gnats 
and stinging flies of many kinds, they have grating 
Hosts, and high prices set upon bad entertainment.” 
These discomforts were, however, somewhat 
counterbalanced by the opportunities of con- 
verse with multitudes of men of many nations. 
Of Spanish pride amusing anecdotes are narrated ; 
and we are told that 

“ their mindes are subtill and fit for all things, nor are 
they so ignorant of what is in themselves as desirous to 
deceive others with a glosse of pompous words.” 

In Russia wives lived in great bondage. A 
stranger, it is narrated, married a Russian woman 
and loved her dearly, and “by all kindnesses 
sought to gaine mutuall affection from her.” She, 
however, became sad and dejected, and did often 
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sigh ; and upon his inquiring of her the reason, she 
said, “Where are those stripes by which thou 
testifiest thy love?” The secret out, “hee tooke 
occasion to beate the woman, and shee, appeased 
with stripes, began then earnestly to love and 
observe her husband.” However, he rather over- 
did his affectionate attentions, and one day “ with 
an unhappy stroke broke her thighs and her neck 
also.” Norway is described as a rude nation, and 
with most men infamous for witchcraft. ‘‘ They 
by report can sell winds, which those that saile 
from thence do buy.” Their long winters are 
cruel and dangerous, for “a benumming aire with 
little or no feeling doth seize the body, that before 
you perish you can scarce know that you are 

rishing.” Turks, with their offensively nasty 

bits and customs, receive but scant praise ; 
while of Jews our author curtly says, “their 
bodies are commonly said to stinke.” 

Ernest E. Baker. 


LORD MAYOR SIR JOHN SHORTER AND JOHN 
BUNYAN, 
(Supplement, see p. 184.) 

Mr. Rewptr’s very courteous expression of reci- 
procity of feeling between himself and myself renders 
me more than commonly desirous that (apart from 
what I conceive of the necessity of strict, and even 
minute, historical accuracy) 1 should be, as we 
lawyers say, ad idem with him as to dates. Now 
I cannot make out whether in his communication, 
published on p. 184, by the word “true” he means 
to maintain that he was right in his first statement, 
or, on the contrary, concedes that I was accurate 
iu my correction. The latter view seems to be in- 
admissible from the context of his contribution. 
In the original paper written by this persevering 
and accomplished antiquary, which suggested my 
series of articles (7™ 8. iii. 444), the author affirmed 
that Sir John Shorter died three days after Bunyan ; 
my correction (7" S. iv. 62) was to the effect that 
the word “three” should have been “four.” Now 
Mr. Renv.x apparently returns to the charge, and 
says, “True; Shorter died the third, not the 
fourth, day after Bunyan.” 

Perhaps our difference is in itself, and historic- 
ally considered, no great matter ; but I must ask 
= for permission to point out that if Ma. 

ENDLE has not in this his latest communication 
made another “slip” —that is to say, if he is right— 
then it follows that either all the contemporaneous 
evidence as to the date of Shorter’s death (including 
the sepulchral inscription) is wrong, or that all the 
biographers of the Puritan divine are in error. If 
the latter be the correct hypothesis, then Precentor 
Venables’s memoir in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography’ (vol. vii. p. 282) imperatively requires 
a line in the corrigenda you from time to time 
supply as a contribution to the completeness of 


that highly valuable personal record, and in this 
relation I may, perhaps, be permitted to mention 
that I have in another colamn added to your stock 
of errata by pointing out that on this very page 
(282) the word “four” has been inadvertently 
printed for “two.” I will not ask you to weary 
your readers with further references—that is to 
say, not in the plural, “references”—but I will 
trouble them with just one more authority, I 
have cited dates and chroniclers (writers all con- 
temporaneous with Shorter himself) abundantly ; 
but here is what an annalist, almost (if not quite) 
a contemporary, bas placed on record under the 
explicit date of September 4, 1688 :— 

“Sir John Shorter, Lord Mayor of London, Died, and 

was buried the 12% at St Saviour’s in Southwark.”— 
Pointer’s ‘Chronological History of England’ (Oxford, 
1714), vol. i. p, 350, 
In this work the death of Bunyan is not noticed, 
but all the biographers of the (strict or not) Baptis: 
pastor concur in stating that he died on Friday, 
August 31, 1688. Now, by the time these lines 
are in print, almanacs for 1888 will be accessible 
to every reader, and, as I have pointed out (note 
on p. 183), the days of the week and months of 
next year are identical with those of the leap-year 
exactly two centuries ago. Any inquirer, then, 
with an almanac for 1888 in his hand, can check 
my calculation. Thus, the dissenting minister 
dies on a Friday; three days elapse (Sator- 
day, Sunday, and Monday)—three clear days 
intervene—and his friend (presumably his friend, 
or, at all events, acquaintance) the Lord Mayor 
dies on the Tuesday. Is that the third, or the 
fourth day after the earlier date? How can it be 
contended (if the hitherto generally accepted dates 
remain undisputed) that John Shorter died the 
third, not the fourth, day after John Bunyan? 

I was, naturally, very gratified at Mr. Renpr’s 
investigations having resulted in a sufficiently 
satisfactory confirmation of my theory that Sir 
John Shorter was a Baltic merchant, probably 
chiefly (as his son after him, we know, was 
exclusively) engaged in the timber trade with 
Riga and other ports in northern Europe. A mer- 
chant, not otherwise defined, whom we ascertain 
to have acted as a contractor for supplying the 
royal navy with masts, yards, and bowsprits— 
spars generally—is surely accurately described as 
a timber importer. Considering the indefatig- 
able “Secretary to the Acts of the Admiralty’s” 
interest in timber en bloc, and spars in particular, 
I am rather surprised and disappointed to find no 
reference to Shorter in the pages of Pepys. But 
our dear old friend Sam does not ignore Shorter’s 
saa the Josias Childe of 1665, to whom Mr. 

NDLE alludes. So early as 1660, when the 
future baronet was only thirty years of age, we are 
not surprised to find the civil (and courteously 


civil) servant giving “a lift” in his coach to the 
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rising merchant, who, even five years before, had 
been engaged at Portsmouth “in furnishing stores 
for the navy” (Pepys’s ‘Diary,’ under date Nov. 2, 
1660; ‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ sub 
tit, “Child, Sir Josiah,” vol. x. p. 244), and for 
the next nine years references to the oncoming 
civic magnate are numerous in the same gossiping 
record (see also Macaulay’s ‘ History of England,’ 
vol. iv., ed. 1855, pp. 134 et seq.). He may not, it 
js true, be the same ‘‘ Childe” that is referred to by 
Mr. Reypie, but I strongly believe that that 
gentleman’s “Childe” (partner in 1665 with 
Shorter), who “has much to do with supplies 
for the navy,” is identical with the future superb 
chairman of the East India Company, and not 
altogether unknown writer, in the early days of the 
study of political economy, on trade, commerce, 
usury, currency, &c. 

As to Sir Jobn Shorter, as that prosperous 
merchant probably included in his business opera- 
tions traffic in hemp, tar, tallow, and other stores 
required for naval use produced in northern regions, 
I submit that I was well warranted in my surmise 
in designating him a Baltic merchant. 

It is pretty generally known that in Shorter’s 
time (and long before and long after) the emolu- 
ments of London’s Mayor were largely enhanced 
by the sale of offices in my lord’s gift. I rather 
carelessly speculated in my paper as to whether 
between Sir John’s accident and his death he was 
sufficiently sensible to appreciate the purport of 
news conveyed to him. i fancy now, however, 
that there was no room for speculation, Says Mr. 
Ellis’s correspondent, under date London, Sept. 6, 
1688 (‘ Ellis Correspondence,’ vol. ii. p. 161) :-— 

“On Tuesday last died, as we have said already, the 
Lord Mayor Sir John Shorter : the occasion of his dis- 
temper was his fall under Newgate, which bruised him a 
little and put him into a fever. His Lordship had a 
piece of helpless comfort brought him before he died, 
which was that a Corn-Meter’s place, and that of the 
Common Hunt, were fallen void the same day, which 
were worth to him, or rather his executors, 3,000/. Few 
days before died Bunnian (sic), his lordship’s teacher or 
chaplain [the italics are mine}, a man said to be gifted 
that way, though once a cobbier...... The Corn meter that 
was reported dead proves to be alive and in health, though 
the late Lord Mayor bad disposed of his place in favour 
of his son” (p. 167). 

T have alluded to an augmentation of Sir John 
Shorter’s coat armour by the special grace and 
favour of his sovereign, King James II. Such a 
royal mark of distinction was not, however, un- 
precedented. I find that a court tool—Sir John 
Moore, Lord Mayor 1681-2—was similarly dis- 
tinguished by the preceding monarch, Charles II. 
Moore’s “ honourable addition ” “ for his great and 
eminent services to the Crown” consisted of “the 
lion of England upon a canton” (Fairholt’s ‘ Civic 
Garland,’ p. 77). 

I do not think I made sufficiently clear in my 
former papers that whenever the Goldsmith’s Com- 


pany rovided the Lord Mayor's show the enacted 
egend of St. Dunstan and the devil was invariably 
a part of the pageant. The tableau in Shorter’s 
procession (1687) was substantially a repetition of 
the grouping (with a slightly varying dialogue 
from that supplied by Jordan, then the civic poet 
laureate) presented on the inauguration of ‘‘ Old 
Rowley’s” friend and reputed pot companion Sir 
Robert Vyner in 1674. 

I have but one more supplementary note, and 
that is in the form of a correction of myself. My 
analogy between the ship carried in Shorter’s 
pageant and the Fairlop boat instituted in a note 
to p. 143, is faulty in the sense that I underrated 
the dimensions of the earlier vessel, Fairholt 
(‘Civic Pageants,’ p. 104) tells us that Sir John’s 
barque measured “one hundred and forty-five feet 
in length from poop to stem, and forty-five feet 
from the stem to the bottom.” 

In conclusion, and in vindication (if it needs 
vindication) of my presumption in essaying to 
correct the Rev. John Strype, let me adduce 
another instance of an accomplished and most in- 
dustrious author misled by his error. At p. 103 
of Mr. F. W. Fairholt’s ‘ Lord Mayors’ Pageants’ 
this note appears, referring to Sir John Shorter :— 

“In Strype’s ‘Stow,’ opposite the name of this mayor 
are placed these significant words, ‘never served sheriff 
me freeman of the city: appointed by King James 
I shall have laboured in vain if I have not demon- 
strated that the first two statements of this record 
are not applicable to Sheriff, Citizen, and Gold- 
smith Sir John Shorter. I claim, therefore, to 
have deprived the statement of the significance 
Mr. Fairholt attaches to these misleading words. 

In my series of papers those of your readers who 
have done me the honour to peruse what you have 
so kindly afforded me the opportunity of present- 
ing to the inquiring portion of the public have 
probably noticed the liberal use I have made of 
Narcissus Luttrell’s ‘Brief Historical Relation, &c. 
Allow me to call attention to a paper in the 
September number of the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
where, under the title of ‘Leaves from an Old 
Diary,’ that able chronicler Mr. A. C. Ewald, F.R.S., 
examines and explains this valuable repertory of 
contemporary history in a manner that must afford 
much amusement and information to any and every 
student who may not possess means of ready access 
to the bulky six volumes of the original —~ 

EMO. 


BALGUY FAMILY OF STAMFORD. 
(Concluded from 7 8, iii, 316.) 

Son-in-law King, named in the will of John 
Balguy (whose burial is not entered in the parish 
registers of St. George), I am at a loss to identify. 
A Thomas King, tallow-chandler, took up his free- 
dom July 10, 1633, and served the office of over- 
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seer of the poor for the parish of St. Michael in 
the years 1633 and 1647. Another Thomas was 
overseer of highways for the parish of St. John’s 
1635-7; collector of (for) the poor 1639-40; and 
sidesman and churchwarden of the same parish 
1640-1. Unfortunately the registers for St. John’s 
parish are lost from 1634/5 to 1664. The only 
entry I have from them relative to the name is the 
baptism of Thomas, “y* sonne of Thomas and 
Frances King, y® 29" Dec, 1634.” A Thomas 
King was buried at St. Michael’s Oct. 14, 1649; 
and Thomas King, probably son of Thomas named 
above, also a tallow-chandler, took up his freedom 
April 5, 1658. Another Thomas King was elected 
a capital burgess or common councilman of this 
borough Feb. 27, 1647/8, in the room of one Law- 
rence Robbins, dismissed with other gentlemen 
for indulging in the then expensive and too often 
unremunerative calling of Loyalists ; the feelin 
of the inhabitants of the borough were decidedly 
in favour of the king. After the councilman had 
been in the council chamber for nearly thirteen 
the son of the first Charles ascended the 
throne, the tables were turned, and he and other 
tlemen, friends of the late ruling powers, were 
missed. The following particulars recording the 
fact I have extracted from the books of the hall:— 
‘Upon firyday, the nyne and twentyeth day of 
a in the ffower teenth year of the reigne of 
of Sovereigne Lord Charles II. by the grace of God of 
England, Scotland, ffraunce, and Ireland, Kinge, defend" 
of the faith, &c., and in the yeare of o* Lord one thou- 
sand six hundred sixty and two, the honourable Richard 
Noell, esquire, St Anthony Oldfield, Barronett, High 
Sheriffe of the county of Lincoln, 8* John Newton, 
Barronett, Erasmus Deligne, and ffrauncis Wingfield, 
esquires, beinge amongst others authorized and appointed 
commission™ under the great seale of England by vertue 
of an Act of Parliament begun at Westminster the eight 
day of May, in the yeare of ot Lord one thousand six 
hundred and sixty one, entituled ‘An Act for the well 
regulatinge and governinge of corporac’ons,’ upon hear- 
inge of evidence on both sides did think fitt to remove 
(i. a.) Thos. King, Silvester Emlin [who married for his 
second wife Agnes, sister to the poet John Dryden}, and 
on 2nd Sept. following other commissioners, in addition 
to Sir Ant. Oldfield and Fras. Wingfield, esq., viz., 8 
William Thorold, Knight and Barronet, Philip Tirwhit, 
and Thomas Thory, esquires, did thinke fit to remove 
and did remove [tinged, shall we say, with feelings of 
regret or of satisfaction for past sufferings in either case} 
Rich* Royce, now mt of the House of Correction in [St. 
Mary's parish) Stamford, so appointed 17 Feb. 1647/8, 
continued as such at a common hall 9 Feb. 1651/2."* 


* When he took to the following “ working imple- 
ments,” “ flirst the whippinge stocke, two hempe stoaien, 
two beetles to knock hempe w**, one borden bed, nyne 
iron bands with a little chaine, twelve iron staples, one 
double doore w™ great hookes and bands answerable to 
them, and a hollow stocke lock and keay to the doore 
and two flaspes and fower staples. I have tow: other 
short chaines, and two house lockes w"" a keay to them, 
three postes that stand in the ground, and two shocke 
hange at a ‘s a li chaine a 
house locke fit legge.” 


Sence Balguy (“theannointed maid”), of Stamford 
co, Lincoln, spinster, made ber will April 1, 1654, 
and proved in P. C. OC. by her executor Ma 
1658. She gave all her estate to her brother John 
appointing him executor, and brother-in-law, Mr. 
John Hall, overseer. Witnessed by Henry Cooke 
omg Richard Camocke, and Francis Cham. 

I find a Sir Ralph Balguy was curate of Byfield, 
Northamptonshire, in December, 1520. Paul Bal- 
guy, Rector of Beeby, Leicestershire, a Puritan 
divine, signed the Representations to the Parliament 
1659, ejected 1662, died Oct. 26, 1724, aged eighty. 
seven. Theodocia, his wife (to whom he had been 
married thirty-nine years), died Aug. 1, 1703, 
She was daughter and heiress of George Savage, 
gent. Theodocia Balguy, daughter of Paul and 
Theodocia, died in 1742, and is buried at Burbach. 
Paul Balguy, probably brother to Theodocia, was 
installed to the rectory of Beeby April 23, 1690, 
Silas Balgay, clerk, of the borough of Leicester, 
married (says Visit. of 1683) Lydia, sixth daughter 
of John Pratt, of Wellingborough and Cottesbach, 
and Helena (daughter of Robert Auston, of Lei- 
cester), his wife. 

In Nicholl’s ‘ Collectanea,’ vol. v. p. 375, are the 
following extracts (i.a.) from the parish registers 
of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West, recording the bap- 
tisms of children of “Nicholas Balgey, doctor in 
divynitye ”:— 

1592. Edward (day and month omitted), 

1595/6. Elizabeth, 11 Jan. 

1597. John, 30 Sept. 

1599. Daniel, 14 July. 


Stamford. 


THE CHESS-ROOK OF HERALDRY, 

It is generally assumed that the chess-rook of 
heraldry originated in the game of chess; at least, 
it is so stated in various works on the subject. It 
seems unreasonable that a bearing so ancient, and 
borne by so many families of distinction who are in 
no way connected, should derive from so trivial an 
object ; while, on the other hand, the little towers 
which many hundred years since were numerous 
in our border lands, and which were common in 
Spain and Italy, would naturally give rise to their 
use in coat armour. Indeed, we have evidence of 
this in the castles in the arms of Spain, which are 
neither more nor less than chess-rooks uncorrupted 
in form. 

I am well aware that objects insignificant and 
humble in themselves appear in the arms of the 
old nobility, in some cases exceptional, in others 
—~ frequent ; but there is good reason for them. 

or instance, exceptional cases are the broom worn 
by the old Spanish family of Padilla, granted as an 
honourable augmentation because of the force with 
which they swept away the enemy, and the broom 
of the Plantagenets as showing their humility! 


Justin Simpson. 
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Cases quite frequent are so humble an object as a 
clam-shell, dignified under the name op, as 
signifying that the bearer had been a pilgrim to the 
oly Lan 

Be the chess-rook were borne by only one family 
and its alliances, it is barely possible it might have 
come from some whim of the bearer, or from some 
freak of the king as connected with some particular 
game of chess ; but, as before remarked, when so 
many old families in no wise related bear the chess- 
rook, it is quite impossible that all should have 
been attacked with such freaks and whims ; while, 
on the contrary, it would be as natural for them to 
take the martello tower as to take the sword, or 
the arrow, or the battle-axe. 

It may be said that the chess-rook does not look 
like a castle ; but it was the fashion of the day to 
vary the forms of various objects, and frequent 
they would be distorted beyond recognition. Loo: 
in the old manuscripts, and see the varied forms of 
initial letters. Taken by themselves, there are many 
which I defy any one to name correctly. 

The word rook is more likely to come from the 
Italian rocca, the first meaning of which is rock, 
than from some Persian or Sanskrit word meaning 
ship, and all sorts of different things which I do not 
now recollect; and as for chess, you might almost 
as well say that Cheshire is so called because the 
original inhabitants were fond of the game of chess. 

Marrero Tower. 


Dickens’s Ancestry.—The following 
cutting from one of the leading Indian newspapers 
is of sufficient interest to merit a place in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
It follows a review of Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s new 
edition of Boswell in the Pioneer of Aug. 2, 1887.* 
Perhaps some of your correspondents may be able 
to throw some light upon the story :— 

“ Writing of Dr, Hill’s notes and his ‘ discoveries’ ha® 
recalled to my memory a curious story I heard the othe™ 
day, which would certainty make an interesting note i 
any one wished to publish a new edition of Forster's 
biography of Dickens,—which I have not the slightest 
Teason to suppose any one does. The other day some 
friends and I were talking of books and of the men who 
wrote them. One of our company, who had a fondness 
for examining in a circle, was descanting on the laws of 
nature which appear to govern the birth of genius. In 
the case of genius you can (so he said, not I) trace a 
Teason and a cause in their ancestry, near or remote. In 
Dickens alone, or almost alone, the most curious imaginer 
is baffled. From his father he derived Mr, Micawber, 
from his mother Mrs. Nickleby—and nothing else, ‘And 
no bad patrimony,’ said one. ‘Perhaps,’ said another, 
‘the apparent isolation of Dickens's genius may be ex- 
plained by the fact that the records of his family, so far 
&s anybody, including himself, knows, do not go back be- 
yond a generation, I do not think he had any knowledge 
of & grandfather or grandmother.’ Buta third, who had 
hitherto contributed but little to the discussion, here 
uplifted his voice. ‘I can tell youa story,’ he said, ‘ which 
was told to me by Lord Houghton, who had it, as I 


* T have corrected one or two obvious misprints, 


remember, from Lord Crewe. He (Lord Crewe) had an 
old nurse of whom he and his sister (who married Lord 
Houghton) were extremely fond. Her pew of telli 

stories, all, so far as they ever knew or have discove 

since, spun out of her own fancy, amounted to something 
very like genius. She would weave for them by the 
hour the most thrilling romances, compounded of the 
most thrilling tragedy and the most delightful comedy : 
moreover she was an excellent mimic, and had a different 
voice foreach one of her characters. In fact, she wasa 
very remarkable old woman—and she was Dickens's 
grandmother!’ For the truth of this story, either as 
concerns Lord Houghton, Lord Crewe, or the narrator, I 
will not vouch. I tell it to you as told tome, I asked 
another of my friends who knew Dickens well, and was 
much in bis confidence, if he ever heard any mention of 
this old lady, either from Dickens or from any one else. 
No, he said, he never had, Dickens rarely talked even 
of his father or mother, never of any other progenitor.” 


W. F. P. 


Peasantry Porutation.—Cobbett calls pea- 
santry a new word in 1817. Was it not used 
before? In his ‘Taking Leave of his Countrymen,’ 
March 28, 1817, he says of “the country gentle- 
men,” pp. 6-7 :— 

“There has come into the heads of these people, I 
cannot very well tell how, a notion, that it is proper to 
consider the Labouring classes as a distinct cast. They 
are called, now-a-days, by these gentlemen, ‘the pea- 
santry.’ This is a new term as applied to Englishmen. 
It isa French word, which, in its literal sense, means 
country folks, But, in the sense in which it is used in 
France and Flanders and Germany, it means, not only 
country people, or country folks, but also a distinct and 
degraded class of persons, who have no pretensions 
whatever to look upon themselves, in any sense, as 
belonging to the same society, or community, as the 
Gentry ; but who ought always to be ‘ kept in their proper 

¢. And, it bas become, of late, the fashion to 
consider the labouring classes in England in the same 
light, and to speak of them and treat them accordingly, 
which never was the case in any former age.”’ 


Cobbett continues :— 


“ The writings of Malthus, who considers men as mere 
animals, may bave had influence in the producing of this 


f | change ; and, we now frequently hear the working classes 


called ‘ the population,’ just as we call the animals upon 
a farm ‘thestock.’ It is curious, too, that this contumely 
towards the great mass of the people should have grown 
into vogue amongst the Country Gentlemen and their 
families at a time when they themselves are daily and 
hourly losing the estates descended to them from their 
forefathers,” &c, 
F. J. F. 


Kenitworts Priory.—Of the priory buildings 
in general few relics have escaped destruction ex- 
cepting the gateway (see the plate by Radcliffe, 
p. 10) which closely adjoins the south-west side of 
the churchyard; but in 1729, when S. and R. 
Buck published their view of the ruins, sonie con- 
siderable masses of substantial masonry were in 
existence. These exhibited four doorways, three 
apparently of Norman, and one of the pointed 
style of architecture; also a larger and loftier 
fragment, decorated with two stories of circular 
arches, the lower in an interlaced and the upper in 
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a consecutive series. The wall thus embellished 
it is probable formed part of the Priory church— 
an edifice of which the only circumstances that 
have been retrieved are a notice in Bishop Lang- 
ton’s register of an ordination in December, 1340, 
of 83 sub-deacons, 112 deacons, and 37 priests in 
it, and the will of John Beaufitz, Esq., of Balsall, 
co. Warwick, 22 Hen. VII. 1488, wherein he 
directs his body to be buried in this church, be- 
fore the image of the blessed Virgin in the passage 
to the door of the choir, or where else the Abbot, 
John Yardley, shall think more expedient. The 
extract from the will, containing several par- 
ticulars connected with this monastery, is given 
verbatim in Dugdale’s MS. Collections, vol. E. 1 :— 
“I John Beaufitz of Balshale doe make my Testa- 
ment, ‘Corpus sepel’ in eccl’ia de Kenilworth coram 
imagine b’te Marie in transitura ad hostium chori, 
vel ubi d’ns Joh’ez Yardley Abbas dicti monasterii 
cogitet melius expedire.’ It’m I have delivered to 
ye said Abbot and Convent one basyn with an Ewre 
of silver to serve at the high Auter by the advise of 
the said Abbot and Convent and he all his life to 
pray for me dayly in his Masse specially by name and 
then he yt seyeth dayly the Chapter Masse to prey for 
the soules of Sir Raufe Botiler Lord Sudley, my lady his 
wife and me especially by name as longe asit shall please 
the said Abbot and Convent, And in likewise he that 
shall sing our Lady Masse, It’m the said Abbot shall 
have a gylt peece to the value of x marks or nygh by the 
day after my decease to pray for me especially by name 
in his Masse during his life and he and his brethren to 
assoyle me in their Chapter house,” &c, (Register 
Wills, Canterbury.) 
This John Beaufitz was a person of some con- 
anes in the county, as may be seen in Dug- 
’s ‘ Warwickshire,’ p. 965; and an order was 
made by the king at Nottingham, October 18, 
2 Richard IIL., for repaying him 201., being money 
—— by him at the king’s command for 
“divers reparacions made in the castell of 
Kyllingworth.” His daughter and heir Margery, 
who married Sir Robert Bellyngham, Knt., gave in 
1518 the Manor of Fenny Compton and certain 
land to the Abbot and Convent of Kenilworth. 
W. Lovett. 


A Rare Cor.—The following paragraph, cut 
from the Lytham and Kirkham Times of Aug. 31, 
may be of interest to a widely extended circle of 
readers, if your space will permit :— 

“A at LytHam.—A few weeks ago 
George Gillett, who occupies one of the gardens at the 
sailway side near Lytham Old Railway Station [Lanca- 
hire}, was digging up the soil, and on breaking a toler- 
ably hard clod of earth he found a small coin, which 
proved to be gold, of a size somewhat larger than half a 
sovereign and not quite so large asasovereign. After 
keeping it for some little time, he disposed of it to Mr. 
Crozier, who sent it for examination to the Rev. J. 
Shortt, of Hoghton, near Preston, whose scientific and 
antiquarian attainments have been of such invaluable 
service to the Preston museum. The reverend gentle- 


D.G., M.B, PRA, ET HI. REX., which signifies Carolus If 
Dei Gratiw, Magna Britannia, Francie et Hibernis Rex 
—Charles the Second, by the grace of God King of Great 
Britain, France,and Ireland. A three-masted ship with 
her guns out and colours at her head and stern flying, as 
well as on her three masts, which bear also three sails on 
the foremast, two on the main, and one on the mizen, 
Reverse: sOLI DEO GLoRIA—Glory to God alone, The 
Archangel Michael standing with both feet upon the 
dragon and piercing him ~~ the mouth with » 
spear, which ends in a crosslet. Border on both obverse 
and reverse vandyked, The following is the Rey, J, 
Shortt’s letter to Mr. Crozier—‘The Museum, Crog 
Street, Preston, 25th Aug., 1887.—Dear Sir,—Enclosed I 
send a description [ given above | of the piece you sent me 
on Monday last. If it be a genuine coin, I think it must 
be very valuable, It has every appearance of being 
genuine ; but I cannot find among Charles II. coins any- 
thing quite like this. The type of ship is different on 
them, and so is the angel. It od be a model, struck 
in honour of a naval victory ; but the date, which, if ever 
inscribed, would be under the ship, has been effaced, 
Possibly it might be 1665 or 66, as medals of that date 
bear ships under sail upon them. I wish I could have 
given you a better account; but I have done the best I 
could, for I have been much interested. I may observe 
that coins used to be called “angels ” from a figure such 
as is represented on the reverse of this piece. An angel 
of Charles I. weighed sixty-four troy grains. With 
compliments, I am faithfully yours, Jye. Suoarr, I 
shall be always glad to examine any coins you may send 
me.’ Gillett has rented the garden plot for something 
like three years, and has dug it up every year. Of course 
it cannot be surmised how such a coin should come to 
be there,” 

Probably some of your many readers interested in 
numismatics may be able to supplement the above, 
and state the value of the piece. R. ©. 

Lytham, Lancashire. 


UnrortunaTe=Unuappy. (See §, iv. 178.) 
—Your correspondent Nemo should, together with 
his definitions of these words from Ogilvie’s 
‘Student’s English Dictionary,’ have given some 
passages from English authors in support of his 
statement of their being synonymous. Some time 
must elapse before we arrive at them in the ‘ New 
English Dictionary. Let me quote the following 
instance from ‘ Marmion,’ which occurs in the 
supernatural warning given at the cross in Edin- 
burgh prior to Flodden Field in 1513 :— 

Then thunder’d forth a roll of names :— 

The first was thine unhappy James ! 

Then all thy nobles came.—Canto v. stanza 26. 
But James IV. was also mentally unhappy in 
wearing the iron belt that bound his breast “in 
memory of his father slain.” Admiral Byng cert- 
tainly was not in such a frame of mind as this 
when he was shot on board the Monarque in 1757. 
It seems scarcely correct to attribute his execution 
entirely to popular clamour, for had George II. 


liked he could have saved his life, But that king, 
who was a soldier and a most severe martinet, 
hated anything that could be construed into 
disobedience of orders, or that even the slightest 


man supplies full description of the coin. The piece is 
an of Charles II. It bears on the obverse: caR. 11. 
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character of an officer. He thought, probably, that 
Byng ought to have been above suspicion. 

Shortly afterwards, in 1759, when Lord 
Sackville was cashiered for disobedience of orders 
at the battle of Minden, it is said that George II. 
wished to have inflicted the same punishment upon 
him. It is a well-known fact that the king called 
for the council-book, and struck out the name of 
Lord George Sackville from the list of privy coun- 
cillors. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Tax Queen's Jupiter, SomerseT.— 
The church here not having previously been 
licensed for the celebration of marriages, as part 
of the Jubilee rejoicing a request was made to 
have a licence granted, and this has been acceded 
to, the expenses being met out of the Jubilee 
fand. Redhill, I presume, is a district church 
in the parish of Wrington, quite modern, too, 
for I cannot find any notice of it in Lewis's 


‘Topographical Dictionary.’ M. A.Oxon. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Otrmrvs.—Bacon, in the ‘Novum Organum’ 
(p. 360, Ox. Univ. Press, 1878), refers to the 
heights of Olympus, where the altitude is so great 
that it is above all moisture, and where those who 
dffered sacrifice yearly impressed letters on the 
— which remained until their next visit. 

Fowler, in his note on the passage, 
observes that it has not yet been found in any 
chssical author, and refers to the following pas- 
mge in St. Augustine (‘De Genesi contra Mani- 
cheos,’ 1. i. xv.):—“ Quod ab eis perceptum 
dicitur, qui per singulos annos solebant, nescio 
quorum sacrificiorum causa, memorati montis 
tcumen scandere, et aliquas notas in pulvere 
wribere, quas alio anno integras inveniebant.” 
Prof. Fowler also states that the allusion is found 
in Bacon’s fragment ‘De Calore et Frigore.’ Is 
saything further known of this ? 

Ep. 

Gorrue anp tae Nore or Sapwess Enc- 
LISH Portry.—In Goethe’s ‘ Wahrheit und Dicb- 
tung (13th Buch) the circumstances which led to 

‘Leiden des jungen Werthers’ are narrated. 
book was intended to act as an antidote to 

the sentimentalism of the age, which, like an 
disease, had affected the youth of Ger- 

many. This disease, which prevailed from about 
the sixtieth year of the last century until near the 
lime of the French Revolution, is attributed by 
singularly enough, not to the morbid 


eloquence of Rousseau, but to the taste in Ger- 
many for the literature of England—especially the 
poetry, the great beauties of which are accom- 
panied by an earnest melancholy, which it com- 
municates to every one who occupies himself 
with it. He gives as examples “ Yorick Sterne,” 
Young’s ‘ Night Thoughts,’ and other contempla- 
tive poems which stray into the same gloomy 
region, and preach from this frightful text:— 

Then old age and experience, hand in hand, 

Lead him to death, and make him understand, 

After a search so painful and so long, 

That all his life he has been in the wrong. 
Gray’s ‘Elegy,’ Goldsmith’s ‘ Deserted Village’ 
and ‘ Traveller,’ Shakspere’s ‘Hamlet’ sound the 
same gloomy notes; and Ossian, soon becoming a 
favourite, added to the gloom. Werther’s mental 
portrait Goethe finds to be accurately drawn in 
these lines:— 

To grief congenial prone, 

While Misery’s form his fancy drew 

In dark ideal hues and horrors not its own. 
I shall feel greatly indebted to any of your readers 
who will kindly refer me to the sources of the 
above two quotations. I have looked in vain for 
them in dictionaries of quotations. 

Cuaries Tomuiyson, F.R.S. 
Highgate, N. 


Bappgestey Ciixton.—In Burke’s ‘ History of 
the Commoners,’ vol. iv. p. 605, I find the follow- 
ing entry:—“ Brome, of Salop, Herts, and Kent.— 
In the time of Henry IV. John Brome, a younger 
son of the family, wedding Joan, daughter and 
heir of Thomas Rody, of Baddesley Clinton, in 
Warwickshire, seated himself there.” Now on 
referring to the “ Visitation of Warwick in the 
Year 1619. Taken by William Camden. Edited 
by John Fetherston, F.S.A.,” printed in 1817, I 
find on pp. 97 and 337 respectively the following: 
“John Brome, of Brome in Warwicksh. [Married 
to] Joane, da. and bh. of Tho. Rody, of Badisley,” 
and “Thomas Hugford de Pinchthorp [Married 
to] Beatrix fil. Will’i Rody.” 

Now in Cox’s ‘ Magna Britannia,’ Dugdale’s 
* Warwickshire,’ and other sources, I find there 
stated that “In the reign of Henry IV. this pro- 
perty was purchased by John Brome, a lawyer, 
who descended from a family of that name re- 
siding at Brome Place, in Warwick.” Which of 
these statements is correct? I feel unable to 
judge. Perhaps your readers could enlighten me, 
and also tell me if anything is known respecting 
the family of Rody, two of the members of which 
are mentioned herein as being allied to the families 
of Brome and Hugford. J. J. BR. 

Yew Trers.—The late Dr. Rock suggested in 


his ‘ Church of Our Fathers,’ vol. ii. p. 320 n., that 
notes should be made of all the old yew trees 
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standing in churchyards. Has any such catalogue 
ever been made? If so, I should like to know 
where it may be seen. K. P. D. E. 


Joun Granpisoy, Bisnor or Exerer, 1327- 
1369.—Is there any record of a bishop, either 
English or foreign, occupying one see longer than 
Bishop Grandison did that of Exeter ? 

Epwarp R. Vrvyay. 


Cursuam.—Can any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ supply 
a few biographical particulars ralating to Miss 
Mary Ann Carsham, of Sutton, Nottinghamshire, 
author of ‘ Martin Luther: a Poem,’ 1825 (anon.), 
second edition, 1828? ‘ Poems, Sacred,’ &c., 1833; 
* The Infant’s Decalogue,’ 1836? R. 


* Wispom or Sotomon.’—I am anxious to know 
what commentaries on this ancient book have been 
issued in English since 1863. I know what is said 
concerning it in Dr. William Smith’s ‘ Dictionary 
of the Bible,’ published in that year. Anon. 


‘A Hymw ror Curistmas Day.’—I have just 
met with an eight-paged tract with this title. On 
the title-page are quoted 2 Cor. viii. 9, and 
Luke ii. 13, 14. There is no author's name given, 
and the imprint is “Stockton: Printed by J. 
Atkinson, 1795.” The first part is in twelve six- 
line stanzas, and begins :— 

What sacred numbers shall we bring, 
What skill to strike the joyful string, 
And bless the auspicious morn ? 
The second part is in ten stanzas, and begins :— 
Great Prophet ! sent to teach mankind 
The secrets of the eternal mind, 
And clear our mental ray. 
Is anything known of this hymn or its writer ? 
Francis M. Jackson. 
Bowdon 


“To Jomn My Yorkshire house- 
keeper tells me that this is a phrase current in 
her county to denote a very close partnership. 
Is it known elsewhere ; and does it occur in 
print? It perhaps may turn up in some comedy. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 

[It is known in the West Riding.) 


Nort.—Can any one tell me why Oliver Crom- 
well was called Noll? Is Noll another name of 
Oliver? Ihave not met with an explanation of 
it in any history or dictionary. W. J. Birca. 

[Is not Noll a familiar abbreviation of Oliver ?] 


EyTer Tay cLoset.”— What authority is 
there (if any) for saying that rapcscidv (Matt. 
vi. 6, translated in A.V. “closet,” and in R.V. 
“ inner chamber ”) means in the passage referred to 
the fisherman’s “shed,” in which were kept his 


some trifle and new) explain the mean- 
ing of “closet” as above. Cott. Reo. Oxor, 


Hucors, Newnaven, U.S.—I shall be glad 
if one of your American readers will send me a 
copy of the epitaph on the grave of Frederick 
Huggins, in the cemetery of Newhaven. His grave 
was seen about 1849. Being his descendant on 
the female side, I wish for his — 

(Rev.) W. J. Jones, 
East Grinstead, Sussex, 


Waere was tHe Pian or THE Revo.vrion 
oF 1688 concerteD?—In Murray's ‘Guide to 
Dorset,’ p. 174, 1869, I read, “In Char 
Park is a small building with an inscription re 
cording that under its roof, in 1686, the plan of 
the Revolution was concerted.” May I inquire if 
there be not other places in England of which the 
same thing has been said ; and, if so, where they 
are, and what is the evidence in their favour? 

J. J. Fosrmn. 


SoverzicgN anpD Ha.r-sovereion.—What is 
the earliest date for these names of our twenty- 
shilling and ten-shilling coins? Cobbett says, in 
his Weekly Political Register, Feb. 1, 1817, 
cols. 141-2 (‘ Works,’ vol. xxxii.):— 

“ Permit me here to express a hope that, when a gold 
coinage comes out, it will come out under the old-fashioned 
names of guineas and half-guineas, and not, as the news- 
papers told us it would, under the name of sovereigns 
and demi-sovereigns, which would have seemed to indi- 
cate a sort of longing for that doctrine of legitimacy, 
which, as your Lordship [ Lord Sidmouth } well knows, is 
contrary to all the or ap age which were entertained by 
our forefathers, which are recorded by all the great 
writers on our laws, and which were never attempted to 
be deviated from without producing revolution or civil 


= 


Hartanp.—Any particulars of death and burial 
of David Harland, living in 1764, and of his 
father ; also of Capt. Robert Harland, father of 
Admiral Sir Robert Harland (the admiral died in 
1784), will be very acceptable. 

Wm. Vincent, Sec.S.P. M.D. 

Belle Vue Rise, Norwich. 


Poem Wantep.—What is the first stanza of the 
following !—there are only two:— 
Ask for her, aad she 'l! be denied ; 
What then? they only mean 
Their mistress has lain down to sleep, 
And can’t just then be seen. 
C. F. Warrey, MA. 


A Passace rrom Cowrsr.—In Cowper's poem 
‘ Retirement’ occur the often-quoted lines :— 

I praise the Frenchman, bis remark was shrewd— 

How sweet, how sweet, is solitude ! 

But grant me still a friend in my retreat, 

Whom I may whisper—solitude is sweet. 
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Bra Will an dent give me the 

ay La Bruyére to which Cowper refers, and 
tell me where it may be met with in his writings? 
I bave had lately in my hands a book entitled 
‘Letters on Several Subjects,’ by the late Sir 
Thomas Fitzosborne, Bart., London, 1748. In 
vol. i. p. 102, the baronet says :— 

“TI agree with Balzac, ‘Que la solitude est certaine- 
ment une belle chose : mais il y a plaisir d’avoir quelqu’ 
un qui sache repondre ; 4 qui on puisse dire de tems en 
tems que la solitude est une belle chose.’ ” 

Did Balzac write these words? If so, where may 
they be found? It looks very much as if they are 
the words that Cowper had in his mind, whether 
they turn out to be the words of La Bruyére or 
those of Jean Guez de Balzac. 

A. L. Mayuew. 


Otp Metopy ‘ Repeauntier.’—It is said 
in ‘ Redgauntlet,’ the probable date of which may 
be 1765-70, that Wandering Willie, the blind 
fiddler, struck up the “well-known and popular 
measure ” :— 


Merrily danced the Quaker’s wife, 
And merrily danced the Quaker, 

Let me ask whether this is an old Scottish air or 
tune? On a recent visit. to Moffat, in Dumfries- 
shire, the story was brought forcibly to mind by a 
= whistling the tune with marvellous accuracy. 

it may be observed that much of the scenery of 
that fine novel is laid in those regions. Only five 
miles from Moffat is Errickslane-brae, or the 
Devil’s Beef-tub as it is usually called, where Pate- 
in-Peril escaped in 1745 from the English dragoons. 
He well says of it :-— 

* A deep, black, black; -look: 
is, and on straight prope 
dicular as it can do to be a heathery brae, At the 
bottom there is a small bit of a brook that you would 
think could hardly find its way out from the hills that 
are 80 closely jammed round it.” —Chap. xi, 
Sir Walter Scott mentions in a foot-note that this 
actually took place. Jonn Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


AppenzeLL.—The canton is divided into Innere 
Rhoden and Aiissere Rhoden, in French Les 
Rhodes Extérieures and Les Rhodes Intérieures 
du Canton. Rhodes is feminine in French. What 
is the meaning and origin of the word Rhoden ? 

A. R. 
_Catuerive Howarv.—Is the exact date of 
birth of this unfortunate wife of Henry VIII. 
unascertainable? Where is the drawing of her by 
Holbein to be seen? The drawing was engraved 
b Bartolozzi ; where is there a copy? Where, 
, is the miniature of her which is engraved in 
Mn. Dent’s ‘Annals of Winchcombe and Sude- 

ley’? Epwarp R. Vrvyray. 


now to be reckoned as correct English? Both are 
constantly used in talk and writing among educated 
persons, and even in such publications as the 
Saturday Review and the Times. In Ogilvie’s 
‘ Dictionary’ (1885 ed.) prevented is said to mean 
** hindered from happening,” which is a shock to 
people who go to church, and to those who, as boys, 
only a few years ago were taught that the ex- 
pression was ungrammatical. 
Cott. Rea. Oxon. 


Oriver Morpen.—In the parish register of 
Exning, in Suffolk, occurs this entry: ‘Oliver 
Morden, buried June 11th, 1692, barbarously 
killed by Robert Norman and his wife.” Oan 
any one well versed in Suffolk history give me 
the particulars of this tragedy / These Mordens 
of Exning were the direct male ancestors of Lord 
Suffield, and I should be glad to know the connect- 
ing link with the modern family. 


Hexatpic.—What arms and crest were borne 
by the Russells of Thruxton in the fifteenth or 
early part of the sixteenth century, and when were 
they granted? It would be very kind in Mr. P. 
Cromwell Russell if he would reply direct to this 
query, as I am tracing all the English families of 

ussell, but purely as an amateur, 

Corrmore. 
The Lodge, Yarpole, Leominster. 


Carrineton Bow gs, a printseller in St. Paul’s 
Chrchyard about 1770, or earlier. At what date 
did he take into partnership Oarver, and the 
trading name become Bowles & Carver ? 

Geo. CLULow. 
and print sellers, 


[The firm of Bowles & Carver, 
in January, 


69, St. Paul’s Churchyard, was in 
1800.] 


Avurnors or Booxs Wantev.— 

1. ‘ Hints on Etiquette for the University of Oxford, 
to which are added some remarks on Honour.’ 12mo., 
pp. 23. Oxford, 1838. 
m1 ‘ Epithalamium Oxoniense.’ 12mo., pp. 8. Oxonii, 

40, 

3. ‘In re Williams versus Garbett, The Judgment of 
an Ecclesi Court,’ Inverse, 12mo.,pp.15. O» 
ford, 1842. 

4. ‘A New Oxford Sausage spiced to suit the Taste of 
Town and Gown, Donsand Duns.’ By Philofunniculus, 
In verse. 12mo., pp. 34, London, 1844. 

5. ‘The Oxford Ars Poetica; or, How to Write a 
Newdigate,’ In verse. 12mo., pp. 38. Oxford, 1858. 

W. E. 


AutHors or Quotations WanTED.— 


Each ee has its season of bloom and blight, 
Each soul has its song and sorrow ; 
Where the raven croaks on the crag to-night 
The linnet will lilt to-morrow. Rost. Guy, 
Our homes are here too narrow, 
Our friends are far apart ; 
We scarce share joy or sorrow 
With the desert of our heart. Wm. C, 


“Prevenrep rrom” “ Finstiy.”—May I 
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9. I 1,°87. 


Replies. 


THE MANX LANGUAGE. 
8, iv. 169.) 


Mr. Lacn-Szyrma will find in the first series 
of the ‘Mona Miscellany,’ edited by William 
Harrison for the Manx Society in 1869, some pro- 
verbs, charms, and the following ballads in the 
Manx language, accompanied by translations :— 

1, Mylecharaine. 

2, Baase Iiliam Dhone (Brown William): on the Execu- 
tion of the noted William Christian, January 2, 1662/3. 
—Both of these ballads have translations by George 
Borrow. 

3. Manx Distich on Illiam Dhone. 

4. Song in Praise of Ale. By Bishop Rutter. 

5. Loss of the Manx Herring Fleet, 1787. 


The second series, which appeared in 1873, has 
a much larger collection of Manx proverbs, sayings, 
charms, folk-lore generally, the remarkable days in 
the calendar, and these Manx ballads, also fur- 
nished, with one exception, with translations :— 

1, Little Mannanan, Son of Leirr; or, an Account of 
the Isle of Man (sixteenth century). 

2. Thapsagyn Jiargey (Red Top-Knots). 

%. Widow Tear’s Ballad on her Two Sons, 

4. The Phynnod deree Song. 

5, Tharot and Elliot. 

6. The Last Dying Speech and Confession of a Youth 
falsely Done to Death by his Mistress. 

7. A Song on Farmers’ Daughters. 

8. Colbagh Vreck er Sth rap,—This is not translated. 

¥. The Herring Song. 

10. The Voyage of the Tiger. 

11, The Old Dolphin. 

12. Mannin Veg Veen. 

13. The Manx Fairy Steamer. 

14. Manx translation of “How doth the little busy 


bee. 

15, Carol on Bad Women mentioned in Scripture. 

16, 17. Manx translations of Bishop Ken’s Morning 
and Evening Hymns. 

18, Manx metrical version of Psalm cxxxix. 

19, Good Night. 

20. The Manx original of ‘The Sheep under the 
Snow,’ of which there was a translation in the first 
series, 

21. Manx translation of Pope’s ‘ Universal Prayer.’ 


I have purposely given the English instead of the 


Manx titles of the songs. If Mr. Lacu-Szyama 


is unable to obtain the ‘ Mona Miscellany ’I should 


be happy to lend him the two volumes, which con- 


tain mach interesting matter, The music of some 
of the songs is given, and many interesting Manx 


legends are preserved. J. H. L. De Vaywes. 
6, West Cliff Mansions, Ramagate. 


1740. The Knowledge and Practice of Christianity 


made easy to the meanest Capacities; or, an 


towards an Instruction for the Indians, 12mo. In Manx 


and English. Bishop Wilson. 


1748. Yn Sushtal Scruit liorish yn Noo Mian. 
Prentyt ayns Lunnyng. Liorish Ean Oliver, ayns 


Bartholomew's Close. 8vo., pp. 106. 


1763, The Four Gospels and Acts in Manx, London. 


1763, The Christian Monitor in Manx and English, 
London. 8vo. 

1765. The Book of Common Prayer, and Administra- 
tion of the Sacraments, and other Rites and Ceremonies 
of the Church, according to the use of the Church of 
England ; together with the Psalter, or Psalms of David, 
Pointed as they are to be sung or said in churches. 
Translated into Manx for the use of the Diocese of Man. 
London: printed by J. & W. Oliver, printers to the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. in Bartholo- 
mew Close, near West Smithfield. mpcotxv. 8vo. 
1767. The Epistles and Revelation in Manx. Printed 
by Sheppard of Whitehaven. Ramsey. 8vo. 

1768. The Christian Monitor in Manx. 

1768, The Book of Common Prayer in Manx. Ramsey. 


m0. 

1772. Yn Vible Casherick. The Holy Bible in Manx. J. 
Ware & Son, Whitehaven. 2 vols, 8vo.—A few copies 
were printed in 4to,, in 1 vol., for the use of the clergy. 

1775. Conaant Noa nyn Jiarn as Sauaitagh Yeesey 
Creest; veih my chied ghlaraghyn; Dy Kiaralagh 
chyndait ayns Gailck; Ta shen dy ghra Chengy ny 
Mayrey Ellan Vannin. Pointit dy ve Ihaiht ayns Kial- 
teenyn, Whitehaven : Prentit liorish Juan Ware as e 
Vac. 12mo. 

1777. The Book of Common Prayer, and Administra- 
tion of the Sacraments and other Rites and Ceremonies 
of the Church, according to the Use of the Church of 
England: together with the Pealter and Psalms of 
David. Pointed as they are to be sung or ssid in 
Churches. Translated into Manx for the use of the 
Diocese of Mann, Whitehaven : printed by J. Ware & 
Son. 4to. 

1777. The Holy Bible in2 vols. Whitehaven : printed 
by J. Ware & Son. 8vo. 

1778. Aght Ghiare dy heet gys tushtey jeh’n chredjue 
Chreestee; ny as toiggal jeh catechism ny Killagh 
Kiarit son ymmyd sleih aegey Etlan Vannin. 24mo. 

1783, Sharmaneyn liorish Thomase Wilson, D.D., 
Chiarn aspick Sodor as Vannin; dy kiaralagh chyndait 
veih Bayrl gys Gailck. Lior I. Ca dy vel eh marroo, 
foast t’eh loayrt. Bath: prentit liorish R. Cruttwell. 
8vo., pp. 490. 

1790. Ansoor gys y Screenyn currit magh mastey. 
Sleih Ghoolish, as Cummaltee Vannin, fon ennym, 
Mannanagh, as Carrey da ey Heer. Doolish prentit 
Liorish Christopher Briscoe. Sm. 4to., pp. 20. 

1810. Conaant Noa nyn jiarn as saualtagn Yeesey 
Creest. 12mo. 

1819, Yn Vible Casherick, ny ) Chenn Chonaant, as 
yn Conaant Noa; veih ny chied Ghlaraghyn ; dy Kiara- 
lagh Chyndait ayns Gailck : ta shen dyghra Chengey ny 
mayrey Ellan Vannin, Pointit dy ve l‘haibt ayns Kial- 
teenyn. Londen: Printed by Eyre & Straban for the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. 8vo. 

1822. Banglaneyn y Chredjue Creestee, as oardaghyn 
crauee Agylish Hostyn, er nyn Soiaghey magh liorish ny 
ardaspickyn as ny aspickyn as ooilley ny saguyrtyn, ayn* 
y chaglym cooidjayh oc, er, ny’reayll ayns Lunnin ayns y 
Viein 1562, son shaghney streu mychione y cbredjue, 
as gon shickyraghey cordail mychione. Craueeaght 
Firrinagh. Lunnin : printit liorish Ellerton as Hender- 
son, Johnson's Court, son yn Prayer-Book as Homiley 
Society, 134, Salisbury Square. 12mo., pp. 16. . 

1829. Liorish sheshaght ec Bristol, jeh Agglish 
Hostyn, son skeaylley lioaryn beggey crauee. Cooney 
dy Gheddyn Aarioo son Baase: ny yn Chreestee er 


bo 


Lhiabbee dy Hingys. Sold at the Depository, 6, Clare 
Street, Bristol. Printed by J. Uhilcott, 30, Wine Street, 
Bristol. 12mo., pp. 20. 


1846. Padjeryn Lught-thie liorish Aspick Wilson, A 
Form of Family Prayer, from the Works of Thomas 


wer 


- 
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Wilson, D.D., late Bishop of Sodor and Man. London: 
Printed for the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
. Sm. 8vo., pp. 17. In Manx and English. 
1846, Lioar dy Hymnyn as arraneyn spyroydoil chyndait 
Gailct veil lioaryn Wesley, Watts, as Scriwdeyryn 
son Ymmyd Creesteeyn. Doolish: Printit liorish 
M, A. Quiggin, Sm. 8vo., pp. 191. 
Frep. Leary. 
55, Fairfield Street, Manchester. 


A complete bibliography of the Manx language 
would not make much of a show—Bible, Prayer- 
Book, a few sermons, and some religious tracts are 
all that have been published until quite recently. 
But these have not touched Manx literature 
proper. This consists mainly of ancient carvels, or 
carols, mostly traditional ; but some were written 
down in the last century. A large collection has 
been made by Mr. A. W. Moore, editor of the 
* Manx Note-Book’; in fact he bad so many that 
he found it impossible to publish any appreciable 
proportion of them in his magazine. So arrange- 
ments were made with the Mona’s Herald, a 
weekly paper published in Douglas, and forty or 
fifty have appeared in this way. These will shortly 
be issued in book form. One or two sermons were 
preached in a Wesleyan chapel in Douglas this 
summer by a local preacher, but this is not done 
as a rule. The only parson who —_—7 
in Manx has just gone to his rest—the Rev. W. 
Drury, Vicar of Braddan. The laws are still 

laimed in Manx and English from the 
nwald Hill. Four or five years ago I made 
minute inquiries as to how many Manxmen 
survived who could not speak English ; I found 
about six, but that small number is sadly thinned 
by this time. As secretary of our local Anti- 
quarian Society I also strongly advocated its pre- 
servation and its recognition in the schools by the 
Education Department. The country people were 
greatly pleased with the scheme, buat nothing came 
of it, Although many old people use it freely, 
especially in the mountain districts, another 
generation will arise ‘‘ crammed” with many use- 
less things but utterly ignorant of their mother- 
tongue, just because it does not pay to teach it. 
Those wbo would let a language thus die out would 
have thought nothing of killing the last dodo ! 
Ernest B. Savace, F.S. A. 
St. Thomas's, Douglas, Isle of Man, 


Is Mr. Laca-Szyrma acquainted with the 
publications of the Manx Society? There is 
probably much towards a solution of his question 
which is contained in them. I have not a com- 
plete list of these for reference. There may be 
mentioned specially :— 

Druid Bard’s Lament after the Battle of Mona. By 
1827. 

¢ Principles and Duties of Christianity f i 
ceseof Man. In English and Manks. 1707. 
It contains other prayers and instructions, “all which 
are here translated into Manks, and it is hoped as 


well as can be expected, considering that it is the 
first book published in this language” (introd., 
p- iv). 

Old Manx Bible. Yn Vible Casherick : ny Yn Chenn 
Chonaant. Whitebaven, 1772.—“The second book 
printed in Manks.”’ 

A Short and Plain Instruction for the better Under- 
standing of the Lord’s Supper. In English and Manks, 
Translated for the use of the Diocose. Whitehaven, 
1777.—* The third work printed in the oy 

Arch, Cregeen. Dictionary of the Manks Language. 
Douglas, 1835. 

Rev. John Kelly. A Practical Grammar of the Ancient 
Gaelic, or the Language of the Isle of Man, usually called 
Manks, London, 1805. 

The Lex Scripta of the Isle of Man, comprehending 
the Ancient Ordinances and Statute Laws. By Mr. Jeffer- 
son, Douglas, 1819. 

The Statute Laws of the Isle of Man from the Original 
Records, By C. Briscoe. 1797, Another edition, 1821. 


Ep. 


Mr. Lacn-Szyrma will find a ‘ Bibliotheca 
Monensis,’ by W. Harrison, in vols, viii. and xxiv. 
of the thirty volumes issued by the Manx Society, 
in addition to which fourteen volumes and four 
pamphlets on the Isle of Man are in the new issue 
of part of the Catalogue of the Reference Library, 
Birmingham. Este. 


Leonarpo pa Vinci's ‘Last Suprer’ (7 S. 
iv. 109, 192).—As I take an interest in any dis- 
cussions in ‘ N. & Q.’ with regard to this great 
master and his works, I would like to make some 
remarks on certain points that strike me in the 
replies by Mr. Juttan and 

What Mr. Jutian says about a 
glance at the commonest books of reference render- 
ing the query, ante, p. 109, unnecessary, applies 
to a great deal that is sent to patient ‘N. & Q.’ 
In the present case, however, as on other occasions, 
the information supplied in reply itself seems to 
stand in need of a certain amount of correction, 
while, through the doubts which arise on some 
points, it is to be hoped that further information 
may be elicited. In any case, therefore, I think 
we need not grudge the query its place. 

Mr. Jucian Marsuatt speaks of the Diploma 
Gallery copy of the ‘Cenacolo’ as having been 
purchased at the recommendation of “ Mr. Thomas 
Lawrence, whose attention had been drawn to it 
by an article written by Mr. George Stanley, the 
editor of Bryan’s ‘Dictionary of Painters and 
Engravers,’ 1853.” This seems to imply (a) that 
Mr. Thomas Lawrence, whoever he may have been, 
was living in 1853, and (5) that it was only after 
1853 that the Royal Academy became possessed 
of the picture. I do not think that these dates 
square well with Lapy Russext’s “Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, P.R.A.,” nor do they square with 
Mr. Jutian MarsHA.u’s own reference to the 
“ Revolution,” by which phrase, simpliciter, one 
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understands the great French Revolution of 1789 
to be meant. I do not know the “Certosa” at 
Paris, nor is it easy to see how a French mo- 
nastery should have got an Italian name. On the 
other hand, most of us know by name, and some 
by personal visit, the Certosa of Pavia, which, 
I apprehend, is the monastery meant by Mr. 
MArsHALL, and intended to be referred to by 
Lavy Russgtt under the curious title of the 
“Grand Chartreuse” at Pavia, a form which is, 
unfortunately, neither French nor Italian. Lapy 
Russs.v’s list of places where there are copies of 
the ‘Cenacolo’ “ extant” uires and deserves 
some amplification in its details. 

No. 1 of her list is said to be “ In the Franciscan 
convent,” but with no localization. Can it be the 
“* Franciscan church at Milan,” for which Lomazzo 
says that the ‘ Vierge aux Rochers’ of the Louvre 
was executed ? 

No. 2. “In St. Barnabas.” Charles Clément 
localizes this picture, his No. 3, as in St, Barnabas 
at Milan, and attributes it to D’'Oggionno, whose 
name he writes D’Oggione. 

No, 3. “At St. Peter’s.” This would naturally 
mean St. Peter’s in the Vatican. Is it to be so 
taken? I find no mention of such a picture 
either in the eighth edition (Rome, 1760) of Ros- 
sini’s ‘Mercurio Errante’ or in Nibby’s Vasi’s 
* Itinéraire de Rome,’ 1838-9. 

No. 4 is described as in the “ Grand Monastery.” 
This is probably only an unusual mode of naming 
the Monastero Maggiore in Milan, though I have 
not yet traced the picture as being there. 

No. 6 is said to be “in the monastery of the 
Jesuits, two miles from Milan.” Bat, as I under- 
stand it, the Company of Jesus is not a monastic 
order, and cannot, therefore, any monas- 
teries. I am unable to trace the establishment 
intended to be indicated. There is, or was, a 
Jesuit college attached to S, Fedele'in Milan, but 
that will not suit the topographical description. 

No. 8 is said to be “ At St. Benedetto, Mantua.” 
I have been unable to trace this church. It may 
be permissible to remark, obiter, that “St.” does 
not stand for “Santo” or “San,” but for “ Saint,” 
though this, of course, does not affect the question 
as to the identification of the church, which I 
should like to see cleared up. 

I observe that Mr. and 
Lapy Russet use two different forms for the 
name of that pupil of Leonardo to whom we still 


“at Ecoens”; but where Ecoens itself is 
not told. Can it be Ecouen, near Chantilly ?°"" 
Charles Clément, in his ‘ Michelangelo, Lid- 
nardo da Vinci, Raphael’ (trans. by L. Corkran, 
Lond., 1880), gives a list of five as the ‘* most 
important” copies. It includes Lapy Russeut’s 
No. 2 and No. 5, supposing her “‘ Public Library.” 
to mean the Ambrosian Library in the latter 
instance. Richter, in his ‘Leonardo’ (“Great 
Artists,” 1880), also mentions five, but his selection 
is not identical with that of Charles Clément. 
Richter names one copy of the ‘Cenacolo’ as 
being “ at Ponte Capriasco in Switzerland.” This 
is evidently identical with the “‘ Ponte Capraisca” 
mentioned in Murray’s ‘ Northern Italy’ for 1846, 
in the following terms: “ Another copy} was 
made by Pietro Lovino in 1565, in fresco, a Poute 
Oapraisca” (sic). I have not yet succeeded in 
tracing this place on the maps under either form. 
It is probably in Canton Ticino. I shall be glad 
of any help to this identification, I do not know 
Pietro Lovino. The name is somewhat suspiciouly 
like Luini, and I have an impression that there is 
some work of Bernardino Luini stated to be, or to 
have been, at the same place. I have long been 
endeavouring to collect such scattered notices as I 
can find of the works of Luini presumed to be 
still existing in Italy and Italian Switzerland: 
I may some day put my Luini notes together, if I 
should find that I can give them sufficient co- 
herence. I should like to add, for the sake of 
other admirers of Leonardo, that a very interesting 
paper on the ‘St. Anne and Blessed Virgin’ car- 
toon, in the Diploma Gallery, was read before the 
Royal Society of Literature by Mr. A. Marks, 
and is to be found in Trans. R.S.L., xiii. 1. , 
OC. E. | 
Royal Society of Literature, 8. W. ae 


Gauitz0 (7 §S. iv. 9, 113, 158, 230).—The 
belief long held that Galileo was subjected to the 
torture by the Inquisition was, although mistaken, 
no “ lie” (to use Miss Busk’s not very euphemistic 
expression), but a very natural inference from the 
technical language of the “ Holy Office,” and has 
been discussed in very recent times. Before Miss 
Busx stated that I had “given it up,” it would 
have been desirable to have proved that I ever 
upon personal liberty are of the nature of persecu- 
thee al that threats (unfortunately successful im 
the case of Galileo, but let us not be too severe in 
our judgment of him, remembering that he was 
seventy years of age and in infirm health) to compel 
a person to swear he does not believe that which 


he does believe amounts to persecution. It little’ 


matters hom or for what the 

carried out, and on them the chief responsibility 
must rest. Sarely if they themselves believed 


es 2 


= 
id 
| 
| 
attribute the copy of the ‘Cenacolo’ in the Dip- 
loma Gallery, the former writing “da Oggione,” | 
the latter “Oggioni.” As the place from which | 
the artist’s name is derived is certainly Oggionno, 
might it not be well to use the form “ d’Og- 
gionno” ? 
No. 11 wants amplifying as “St. Germain 
PAuxerrois,” Paris. 
No. 12 in Lavy Russexx’s list is stated to be 
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what they condemned Galileo for believing, it 
makes the matter not better, but worse. (See Dr, 
Whewell’s remarks, part of which I quoted in my 
former letter.) But when Miss Busxk says that I[ 
am “in error in believing” that there is no evi- 
dence for attributing Galileo’s “ bothers” (as she 
calls them) to the jealousy of his ‘‘ scientific com- 

.” I must ask her whom she means by these, 
for I utterly decline to class under such a term 
the ignorant adherents of a worn-out hypothesis. 
Sagredo’s letter does not show that his opinion 
differed from mine. He was naturally relieved 
that Galileo was not worse treated by the Inquisi- 
tion than he actually was (his relief proves, indeed, 
that he thought it not unlikely he would have 
been), but we may be quite sure that his feelings 
respecting the enforced recantation were the re- 
verse of pleasant. 

Miss Busx has quite misunderstood my refer- 
ence to Windsor Cistle and its grounds, which 
was intended chiefly to apply to their extent, 
rendering imprisonment there a comparatively 
small restriction upon liberty. If her remark 
that she would not care to be shut up there means 
that she would not much object to being shut up 
in some other (Italian or otherwise) palace and its 
grounds, I think that she differs from the vast 
majority of people, who rather sympathize with 
Rasselas in his intense desire to get beyond the 
bounds of even the Happy Valley. 

In conclusion, as Miss Busk appears to be so 
well acquainted with the literature (foreign as well 
as English) on this subject, let me ask her whether 
any rejoinder has ever ap to the article of 
Mr, Sedley Taylor which was published in the 
Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society 
for March, 1878 (vol. xxxviii. p. 256). It seems 
to show that, even from their own point of view, 
the Inquisition treated Galileo with exceptional 
duplicity and injustice (I mean in his condemna- 
tion, not in his treatment in consequence). The 
writer remarks :— 

“Clearly the authorities of the Vatican will do well, 
unless they desire judgment to go by default, to produce 
additional documentary evidence, and bring this plain 
issue, so deeply affecting the good faith of the Holy 
Office in by far the most famous case ever decided at its 
bar, to @ definitive settlement......It bas been made 
abundantly clear by the most recent researches that the 
published trial record is far from complete, that some of 
its documents are only copies or abstracts, and that 


others show plain marks of a later origin than the rest 
of the collection.” 


So far as I am aware no reply has ever been 
made to this ; certainly none has appeared in the 
publications of the Society. If Miss Busx can 
— anything original which may throw further 
ight upon it, I am sure the Society (which seeks 
after truth in all matters bearing upon astro- 
nomy and its history) will be glad to print it; and 
as apy communication must be e through a 


Fellow, I shall be happy to t it, if sent to 
me through the Editor of ‘N. & Q.,’ who will 
doubtless kindly forward it. Of course, it must 
consist not of opinions or discussions, but of facts 
not hitherto published, at any rate in England. 
Miss Busx will find the volume of the Monthly 
Notices to which I refer in the Reading Room of 
the British Museum. 

Allow me also to make one or two remarks 
with reference to Mr. Streacatt’s letter. The 
sentence (part of which he has italicized) from 
a writer in a French departmental journal has 
really nothing to do with the point on which I 
thought it necessary to object to Miss Busk’s first 
letter. “Galileo ne fut point persécaté comme 
bon astronome, mais en qualité de mauvais théo- 
logien.” The “ bad theology ” consisted in believin 
that common sense as well as astronomy show 
that certain Scriptural expressions about the 
heavenly bodies were not to be taken literally. But 
we are not concerned with this at present. What 
I was contending was that detention within cer- 
tain premises (however agreeable in themselves) 
amounts to imprisonment. Milton evidently 
thought so, as Nemo points out. The French 
writer quoted by Mr. Sreccart admits that 
Galileo was persecuted, though not on scientific 
grounds. The judgment, by-the-by, of the In- 
quisition does include a statement that his views 
were philosophically false ; but as we are not dis- 
cussing that point I shall not further refer to this. 
I believe that most persons will agree with me 
that the use of threats which have the effect 
of compelling a person solemnly to make a decla- 
ration or adjuration before God whilst believing it 
to be false is persecution in every sense of the 
word, and that those only aggravate the crime of 
the imposers of such declaration or adjuration who 
render it doubtful whether they believed in it 
themselves, W. 'T. Lyxn. 

Blackheath. 


The following extract from M. Edouard Four- 
nier’s famous book, ‘ L’Esprit dans I’Histoire’ 
(third ed., Paris, Dentu, 1867), may be of interest 
to Mr. Lywv, to Miss Busk, and to some of your 
other readers :— 

“ Dans les temps les plus rapprochés de nous, que de 
fables dignes des temps anciens j’aurais trouvées encore : 
ainsi la fameuse phrase ¢ pur’ si muove, que Galilée ne 
dit pas, et ne put pas dire; l’épisode de sa prison qui, 
tout bien examiné, le réduit 4 quelques jours d’une assez 
bénigne captivité dans le palais d’un ambassadeur 
ami, puis dans les plus beaux appartements du Saint 
Office.” 

The authorities cited in the foot-notes to this 
passage are very numerous, and show conclusively 
that M. Fournier’s statement is correct. The whole 
story must be relegated to the domain of fable— 
the region “of l’on prétend,”—“ ma si non é vero 


e ben trovato”; the pathos and beauty of it 
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make Mr. Lrwn’s reluctance to abandon it easily 
intelligible. It is “ as useful as history.” 
B, Rossrtson. 
38, Onslow Square. 


Cou. Cunistoruer Copter (7" iv. 167).—Col. 
Obristopher Copley was the eldest son of William 
Copley, of Wadworth, in the county of York, Esq., 
by Aun, daughter of Gervas Cressy, of Birkin, and 
widow of Lionel Rolston, of Gunthwaite. Chris- 
topher succeeded his father in 1658, and died in, 
or shortly before, 1664, having married, first, Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Gervas Bosvile, of Warmsworth, 
and, secondly, Mary, daughter of Roger, first 
Viscount Ranelagh, and widow of John Chi- 
chester. It appears from the ‘Commons Journals’ 
for Oct. 20, 1645 (vol. iv. p. 315), that on that 
day “a letter from Col. General Sidenham 
Pointz, written from Worsop” on Oct. 18, was 
read, relating “the great success it pleased God 
to give the Parliament forces under the command 
of Col. Copley near Ferrybriggs, over near 2,000 of 
the enemy under the command of Digby; the 
Parliament forces being about 1,200.” It was 
resolved that “a letter of thanks be written Col. 
Copley, and the rest of the officers and commanders 
that performed this good service near Ferrybriggs,” 
and Sir Philip Stapleton was appointed to prepare 
the letter. From the ‘ Lords Journals’ for July 8, 
1648 (vol. x. pp. 369, 371) it appears that 4,324/. 9s. 
was ordered to be paid to Col. Christopher Copley, 
“ being an arrear of pay due to the said Colonel, 
to be paid out of the sequestration monies of the 
co. York.” A letter from the Marquis of Worcester 
to Col. Copley asking for a loan is well known, and 
will be found printed in Dircks’s ‘Life of the 
Marquis of Worcester,’ as well as in other books. 
As he left no male issue, on his death the estate of 
Wadworth devolved upon his brother Lionel, who 
bad formerly been Commissary General in the 
service of the Parliament, and of whom we have 
three printed tracts, ‘A Letter to Henry Martin 
from Worcester, October 19, 1642, showing the 
desperate Resolution of the Cavaliers, who Swear 
they will neither give nor take Quarter’; and two 
others relating to his accounts as Commissary in 
1644, All three are in the Bodleian Library. A 

igree of the Copleys of Wadworth will be 
d in Hunter’s ‘ South Yorkshire,’ i. 251-2. 
Ricaarp Copier Caristiz. 

(G. P. R, B. states that an account of Col. Copley's 
movements in 1645 appears in a pampblet entitled ‘A 
Great Victory obtained by General Poyntz and Col. 
Copley against the King’s Forces under the Command of 
the Lord Digby and Sir Marmaduke Langdale, at Sher- 
borne, in Yorkshire, the 15th of October, 1645,’ &. A 
reply from Ma. W. Syxzs, F.S.A., going over the same 
ground as that occupied by Mr. CuristTiz, is at Jen- 
disposal, 


“ OREDO QUIA IMPOSSIBILE Est ” (7" iii. 308, 


quotation of Tertullian’s words, I enclose them 
here, with one word of caution as to his style, in 
relation to this particular He is very 
remarkable for an excess of antithesis, and least of 
all writers should he be judged by a single sentence 
without its context. He is speaking of Marcion 
and his cavils at our Lord’s humanity, and says : 

“ Scelestissime hominum, qui interemptores excusas 
Dei, Nihil enim ab eis passus est Christus, si nihil vere 
est passus. Parce unicw spei totius orbis, qui destruis 
necessarium decus fidei. Quodcungue Deo indignum 
est, mibi expedit. Salvus sum, si non confundar de 
Domino meo. Qui me, inquit, confusus fuerit, confundar 
et egoejus. Alias non invenio materias confusionis, que 
me per contemptum ruboris probent, bene impudentem, 
et teisciter stultum. Natus est Dei filius: non pudet, 
quia pudendum est. Et mortuus est Dei filius : prorsus 
credibile est, quia ineptum est. Et sepultus, resurrexit : 
certum est, quia impossibile.” (‘ De Carne Christi,’ § 4). 

W. F. Hosson. 

Temple Ewell, Dover. 


Srory ‘Biacxwoop’: Source or Porm 
S. iv. 149)—‘“ The measure meted out to others,” 
&c., is in the number for December, 1836. In 
that for October, 1841, is a short poem, by B. 
Simmons, entitled ‘ Departure,’ commencing :— 
The breeze already fills the sail on yonder distant strand, 
That bears me far an exile from my own inclement land 
Is this the poem asked for ? 

G. H. Trompsoy, 

Alnwick. 


Assienats (7 §S. iv. 148).—Alison’s ‘ History 
of Europe,’ vols, ii. to vi., ed. 1848, gives copious 
information as to the issue of this paper money, and 
its effects. Being based on the security of the 
land, there could not be any “ variety.” There 
would be differences of value, but not of kind. 

G, H. Trompsoy. 

Alnwick. 


See ‘ La Grande Encyclopédie,’ now in course of 
issue, under the word “Assignat ” (vol. iv. pp. 244- 
247). Q. V. 


See article “Assignat” in the ‘Penny Cyclo- 
pedia,’ vol. ii. p. 503, which contains much useful 
information on the subject. 

Rossrt F. 


Ocroser Crus (7S. iv. 167).—The following 
pamphlets might throw some light on this oues- 
tion:—“ The Secret History of the October Club, 
from its Original to this Time. By a Member.” 
London, 1711, pp. 86, ls. “ Part IL” J. Berker, 
London, 1711, pp. 92, 1s. “Some Advice humbly 
offer'd to the Members of the October Clab in 
Letter from a Person of Honour,” London, Jno. 
Morphew, 1712, pp. 16, 2d. Frep, Leary. 

55, Fairfield Street, Manchester, 


Grpsow (7 S, iv. 167).—A note on the Gibson 


455 ; iv. 176).—As no one has sent you the exact 


given in recent of Burke’s ‘ Peer- 


we 
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age’ is printed at p. 88 of Northern Notes and 
Queries for June, 1887. One of the points raised 
by F. N. R., viz, the death of Susan Gibson in 
London in 1758, is there noted. Will F. N. R. be 
so good as state his authority for saying that Sir 
John Gibson, Knt., died, et. eighty, Oct. 24, 1717, 
and for identifying him with Col. Sir John Gibson, 
the Governor of Portsmouth, who is recorded by 
Burke as third baronet, and as having died un- 
married. Siema. 


Apercete (7"S. iv. 168).—The Rev. William 
Davis, perpetual curate of Jesus Chapel, Llanfair- 
Dyffryn-Clwyd, published in 1856 a ‘ Handbook 
for the Vale of Clwyd; containing a Topographical 
and Historical Description of the Towns of Rhyl, 
Abergele, Saint Asaph, Denbigh, and Ruthin, 
with all the Adjacent Villages,’ &c. (Ruthin, 8vo.). 
Perhaps this may be the book for which Mr. 
GrirFinHoors is inquiring. G. F. R. B. 


Sone Wantep §S. iv. 109, 218).—Can 
either of the gentlemen whose replies appear at 
the latter of the above references (or any other 
correspondent), oblige me with a copy of the 
music of ‘The Good Old Days of Adam and Eve,’ 
or tell me where it can be had or seen ? 

Avr. GarpDINER. 

Little Holbeck Board School, Leeds. 


Sain S, iv. 128).— Ogilvie’s ‘ Imperial 
Dictionary,’ ed. Annandale, Lond., 1883, says :— 
“ Sain, Sane (A.-S. sénian, segnian, to sign, to bless, 
from segen, segn, a sign, from Latin signum, the sign of 
the cross), to bless with the sign of the cross, to bless so 
as to protect from evil influence. Sir W. Scott (Scotch). 
De V. Paren-Paynz. 
University College, W.C. 


Sain, sayn, saine, seyne, or sane has one mean- 
ing—to heal or cure. See Jamieson’s ‘ Dictionary.’ 
This seems to be the meaning in the passage quoted 
by Mr. MarsHatt. It also means to cross or 
bless oneself. See Jamieson ; also ‘Glossary Speci- 
mens of Early English,’ 1298-1393. G. N, 

Glasgow. 

This verb is used by W. Bell Scott in his 
‘ Poet's Harvest Home,’ p. 12 :— 

Good heavens, could I only see 
Their innocent faces, they might sain 
And save poor thought-distempered me. 
Gro, L. 

Wimbledon. 

Halliwell’s ‘Glossary’ has “ saine, to bless, to 
sanctify ”:— 

Smale stanes of the see saynede thou thare, 
And they warre saphirs for sothe was nane swylke sene, 
MS. Lincoln, A 1, 17, p. 232. 
Nares’s ‘Glossary’ says, “Spenser uses the verb 
also,” but no example is given. The past participle 
occurs, apparently in an ironical or sarcastic 


sense, in’the morality play ‘Mundus et Infans,’ 
1522 (Dodsley’s ‘ Plays,’ vol. i.):— 
What stand out, thou sained shrew. 
A. Cottinewoop Laz. 
Waltham Abbey. 


To sain is to bless. The first English is, accord- 
ing to Prof. Morley, segnian. In the ‘ Wakefield 
Mysteries’ Abraham says, “God thee save and 
sayne”; and in Walter Kennedy’s ‘ Jock Up-a- 
Land’s Complaint,’ &c., is the verse— 

The deil mot sane the company. 
T have also met with the word in other 
cannot now refer to them. 

P.S.—Newman wrote— 

To sway or judge, and skill to sain or wound. 

(Mr, R. F. Gaxpiner refers to Jamieson's ‘ Dic- 
tionary.’ Mr. E. H. MarsHauu gays it is in Webster- 
Mahbn, and quotes “Sign wi’ cross and sain wi’ mass,” 
spoken by Meg Merrilies, ‘Guy Mannering,’ ch. iii.} 


‘Iv Memoriam’ (7" 8. iv. 260).—The poet 
alluded to in the first stanza of ‘In Memoriam’ is 
Goetbe. I know this from Lord Tennyson him- 
self, although he could not identify the passage ; 
and when I submitted to him a small work of mine 
on his marvellous poem, he wrote, “ It is Goethe’s 
creed” on this very passage. 

Aurrep Garry, D.D. 


places, but 
C. C. B. 


Poem on THE Game or Primero (7" §, iv. 205). 
—This is interesting, and thanks are due to UrBaN 
for its publication in ‘N. & Q.’ But the word vye 
has nothing to do with “the French va.” It is a 
familiar term in old games, such as Gleek; and it 
is derived from M.E. vien, envien.—O.F. envier (au 
jeu), Cot.—Lat. invitare, to invite, to provoke (to 
play); teste Prof. Skeat. 

“The first or eldest says, / "le vye the Ruff, the next 
says, I'le see it, and the third, J'le see it and revie it: 
1’le see your revie, says the first; because he hath as 
many in his hand as another: the middle probably 
says, J’le not meddle with it; then they show their 
cards,” &c,—Cotton, ‘ Compleat Gamester,’ 1674. 

JuLtan MarRsHALL, 


Crawrorp Ditton (7* §. iv. 189).—Dr. Dillon, 
Lord Mayor’s chaplain, died suddenly in the vestry- 
room of his “ Reformed Church” in White’s Row, 
Spitalfields, Nov. 8, 1847. See a short obituary 
notice in the Illustrated London News, Nov. 13, 
1847. Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 

The Library, Claremont, Hastings. 


Tue First Parnciptes or 
ii. 445; iii. 161, 277, 315, 411; iv. 18, 70).— 
Canon Taytor wrote §. iii, 411) of “the 
Baltic or the Baikul”; I reply (7" S. iv. 18) 
“The Baikals of Siberia,” which expression 
is converted into a suggestion that I thereby 
imagine “that the Baikal......is not......an inland 
sea.” Why this misrepresentation? I imagine no 
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such thing. The e I called Baikals figure in 
Dr. Latham’s book as “ Baikha,” their language 
being classed as Samoyed. Suppose I had written 
Baikalese, it were the same. Bat the question is, 
Are we to look to this Lake Baikal and its | 
tribes, in lat. 52 N., long. 104 E., for the great 
Aryan ursprache? This question Canon TaYtor 
drops, preferring to taunt me with his misrepre- 
sentations. 

I should be glad to hear more concerning the 
“ Scythians...... shown by Jacob Grimm to be of 
the Indo-European family”; no references are 

ven. 

I have not written “ The aborigines of the Baltic 
is an ethnological locality.” I wrote, “ The Canon 
suggests two localities for inquiry,” the localities 
indicated include (a) the aborigines of the Baltic, 
(6) the Baikals of Siberia. In doing so I sum- 
marized, to economize space. 

As to the prefix ur, I deny in toto the possi- 
bility of any primitive German prefix ; all German 
speech is necessarily derived. A. Hat. 


Stucnorn (7" §S. iv. 209).— Borrowed by 
Browning from Chatterton, who took it from 
Kersey, who took it from Gawain Douglas, Nota 
horn at all, but a mistake for slogan. See the 
whole story in the second edition of my ‘ Etym. 
Diet.’ (or in the Supplement to the first edition), 
p. 828, Wa rer W, Sxeat. 


Ipris (7 §. iii. 496).—Welsh Idris and Arabic 
Idris were borrowed from Idpis (experienced, know- 
ing, skilfal). Rev. Alfred Jones (‘ Proper Names of 
O. Test.,’ 1856) renders 4)3n (Enoch) “ initiated, 
initiating, dedicated”; and says, “the Jews con- 
sider him the inventor of letters, and assert that 
a book of visions and prophecies written by him 
was preserved in the ark. Hence the Arabians 
call him Edris (sic) i.¢, the learned.” Conf. 
Archdeacon Williams’s Gomer, p. 109. From the 
Arabic word the Persians made Idris-khdna, 
heaven ; lit, Idris’s house. R. S. Caarnock. 


Betts or Ouseter” (7" S. iv. 148).— 
The sign, if I remember right, is “The Bells of 
ney.” E. Watrorp, M.A. 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Swanppy iv. 149).—Mr. W. R. Drennan 
& Q., iii. 406) says that in Lancashire 
a soldier is called a swaddy, and Ray, in his 
‘Collection of English Words,’ p. 70, London, 
1691), has among the “ North Country Words,” 
“A swad; siliqua, a cod; a pease-swad, used 
metaphorically for one that is slender; a meer 
swad.” This points to the origin of the use of 
swad in this sense, from which swaddy 
pn to come as a diminutive. For the use 

swad as above there is, for an example, “ If 
apy swad besides himself faire madam owle did 


vowe” from Warner's ‘ Albion’s England,’ in 
Wright’s ‘ Prov. Dict.’; and Worcester refers to 
B. Jonson, without quoting the place. Coles, 
‘E. D.,’ 1685, has for this sense of swad, “a 


ocal | shallow pate.” This reply only professes to state 


the opinions of others. Ep. Marsatt, 


Is not this a diminutive of swad, which, mean- 
ing primarily a pea-shell, as in the old rhyme— 
There was a man he had a lad, 
He put him ina pea-swad, &c. 
is frequently used in old writers, and in some 
modern dialects, for an empty-headed, silly 
fellow? Any one who has seen a soldier on fur- 
lough swaggering about in a country town will 
understand how such a term might be applied 
to him by cynical rustics. C. C. B. 


Hotten’s ‘Slang Dictionary’ says that this 
word “was originally applied to a discharged 
soldier, and perhaps came from shoddy, which is 
made from soldiers’ and policemen’s worn-out 
coats. The term was one of opprobrium, and 
was probably the result of a long peace, for it 
became obsolete as soon as the Crimean War 
commenced.” This derivation seems to me more 
than doubtful. In a list of cant words given in 
the ‘ Memoirs of John Hall, Robber’ (pp. 11-14), 
fourth edition, published in 1714, a copy of 
which is in the British Museum, I find the 
entry, “ Swad, or Swadkin, a soldier.” Was the 
word shoddy in existence so early as 1714? 

Gro. L. Apperson. 

Wimbledon, 

[Mr. F. Rue also supplies the reference to Hotten’s 
‘ Dictionary.’ ] 


(7® iv. 160).— 

‘The practice of modern Parliaments, with reporters 
sitting among them, and twenty-seven millions, mostly 
fools, listening to them fills me with amazement. '"— 
Carlyle’s ‘Latter-Day Pamphlets, No. V. “Stump 
Orator,” about balf a dozen paragraphs from the end, 

R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire, 


The phrase “ twenty-seven millions, mostly fools,” 
or some variant of it, occurs frequently in ‘ Latter 
Day Pamphlets.’ Here is the instance that I 
notice in a cursory search (No. VI. “ Parlia- 
ments,” People’s Edition, p. 195):— 

“A modern honourable member, with bis reporters’ 
gallery, his strangers’ gallery, his female ventilator, 
and twenty-seven millions, mostly fools, listening to 
him at Buncombe, while all at hand are asleep.” 


“Luoma Apostotorum” (7" iii. 517 ; iv. 
133).—Unless my memory is greatly at fault, these 
words, ‘‘ pergens ad limina Apostolorum obdormit 
Genuce,” were engraved on the coffin-plate of 
Daniel O'Connell, who died at Genoa May 5, 
1847, and was buried at Glasnevin Cemetery. 
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The whole inscription may be seen, to the best of 
my remembrance, in the Illustrated London News 
of about that date. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

,, Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Str Bartsotomew Fovxe S. iv. 128).— 
‘According to Metcalfe’s ‘ Book of Knights’ (1885), 

150, Sir Bartholomew Fowkes, of Hertfordshire, 
was knighted by James I, at Whitehall on J uly 24, 
1603. G. F. R. 


Jonx ve Copnam, Tairp Lorp 
47 8. iv. 84).—Will E. C. C. allow a correction 
ofa mistake—not improbably a misprint—in his 
"otherwise accurate account of the Cobham family ? 
‘Bir John Harpeden died, not in 1458, but May 8, 
1438 (Inq. Post Mort., 16 Hen. VI. 28). 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Tue Lity or Scrirrure (7™ §, iii. 25, 134, 
234, 393, 522; iv. 152).—The following extract 
from Miss Strickland’s ‘ Historic Scenes’ (p. 400) 
may be interesting with reference to the lily of 
Scripture: — 

“The Amaryllis lutea derives much interest from the 
following remarks by Sir James Edward Smith : ‘ There 
is a celebrated Scripture text, of great beauty, to which 
I have ventured to apply a botanical elucidation, ‘‘ Con- 
sider the lies of the field,” &c. This is commonly applied 
to the white lily or the tulip, neither of which grow in 
‘Palestine. It is natural to presume that the divine 
Teacher, according to his usual custom, called the atten- 
tion of his hearers to some object at hand; and as the 
fields of the Levant are overrun with the Amaryllis 
dutea, whose golden liliaceous flowers in Autumn afford 
one of the most brilliant and gorgeous prospects in 
nature, the expression of “Solomon in all his glory” is 
peculiarly appropriate. ‘The valleys near Jerusalem are 
carpeted with this flower.’” 

F. M. H. 


I had three dozen lilies sent me from Jerusalem 
jast autumn, which came into bloom this spring. 
“They are certainly the Hulch lily, and white ; the 
bulb has a good deal of yellow in it. My lilies 
did not bloom well this year. I think they suffered 
from the moving, but the leaves showed that the 

ts are strong, and I hope that they will do 
r next year. 

Josephus and the Jewish rabbis tell us that the 
kings, dressed “in all their glory,” wore white 
robes decorated with gold. The scarlet or purple 
Pobes were not their state robes. If so, the allu- 
sion to the lily is very striking. 

E. Copsam Brewer. 

Femate Herestarcus: Joanna Sovurscorr 
(7 iii. 308, 412, 521; iv. 72, 154).—Amongst 
a large number of original cuttings in my posses- 
sion relating to this probably self-deluded woman, 
some of the oddest are those which describe the 
gifts made to her by her followers in anticipation 
of the promised birth. The value of these amounted, 
eons to the calculations of some, to several 
pounds ; but of all, the most conspicious 


must have been the superb crib, of which an illus- 
tration was published at the time. It was actually 
exhibited for some days at the warehouse of an 
eminent upholsterer in Aldersgate Street, and in- 
spected by “hundreds of genteel persons of both 
sexes.” On the rim of the canopy was inscribed 
the words, “ A Free-will offering by Faith to the 
promised Seed.” Whether Joanna was an hysterical 
enthusiast or an artful impostor, she must have 
made a pretty good thing of her malady from first 
to last. In a broadside published in 1814, de- 
dicated “to les Gobbes mouches Anglois,” we are 
informed that it is computed that the number of 
persons who received seals up to the year 1808 
amounted to upwards of six thousand four hundred. 
Each of these considered the seal as a passport to 
heaven. The sealing was stopped, for some unknown 
reason, in 1808, The price of the seal was originally 
& guinea, and was subsequently reduced to twelve 
shillings. J. Exior Hopexty. 
Richmond-on-Thames, 


I have a curious little pamphlet of thirty-six 
pages, evidently published in 1810,* of which the 
following is the title: —“ Charges | against | Joanna 
Southcott, | and her | Twelve Judges, | The Jury 

| and | Four and Twenty Elders, | who presided 
at her | pretended trial, | at the Neckinger, Ber- 
mondsey, | In the year 1804. | Published by R. 
Walker, 90, High Holborn.” Before the publisher’s 
name is inserted an advertisement of the sixth 
edition of “Joanna Southcott’s Prophecies, contain- 
ing a Complete Refutation of her absurd Doctrines 
by R. Hann.” I judge from this that R. Hann was 
also the author of the pamphlet I have mentioned, 
but shall be glad to get my assumption verified. 
The writer continually quotes from what he calls 
“the book of ‘The Trial,’” and frequently alludes 
to clergymen having taken part in the proceedings, 
although he only gives the name of one—the Rev. 
Mr. Pomeroy, of Exeter. Would it be possible 
to obtain a list of the names of Joanna’s principal 
supporters amongst the clergy of her time, as well 
as the names of those who formed the court at her 
“ trial”? Joun T. Pace. 

Holmby House, Forest Gate. 


Morro or Waterton Famity (7" iii. 452; 
iv. 18, 92, 236).—Surely frembd must be in both 
members of the sentence (as finally adopted by the 
family), or the full play upon the words is spoiled. 
“ Better no kin, if kind, than akin and unkind” 
is simple, and gives a full meaning. The motto 
suggests another old saying, “Less than kin and 
more than kind.” Your last contributor, Mr. 
Leaton Buienxinsorp, is too hasty in asserting 
that the motto is “evidently a translation of 
Prov. xxvii. 10.” The words of the Vulgate which 


* “Tt is just six years from 1804 to 1810, the present 
year " (see p. 35), 
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he quotes are very close to the Hebrew (and so 
are those of the A.V. and R.V.); but in the motto 
there is no tolerable equivalent of vicinus juxta 
(2179p j2&), nor is the idea the same. The pith of 
the motto is the displacement of feeling in stranger 
and relation ; but the point of the proverb is the 
preference of what is near for use to that which is 
useless from its absence, and it may suggest “a 
bird in the hand is worth two in the bush.” 
W. F. Hopson. 
Temple Ewell, Dover. 


If Shakespeare has not been mentioned in pre- 
vious references, there is :— 
A little more than kin, and less than kind, 
* Hamlet,’ I, ii. 
Ep. MarsHatt. 


Morve: Casittaup (7™ §, iii, 48, 214, 377, 
454; iv. 78).—As your latest contributor under 
this heading takes objection to some of my previous 
statements, I crave the indulgence of your readers 
for recurring to the subject. At Gibraltar* and in 
the biological aquarium at Naples—now, happily, 
soon to be imitated and, let us hope, equalled, if not 
surpassed, at Plymouth—I have taken pains to 
verify what I long ago learnt ‘‘ from others,” that 
the cod does not—and probably never did—exist 
in the Mediterranean. The ancients have not a 
word to say about it, although Cuvier, after much 
research, arrived at the conclusion that they were 
acquainted with no fewer than one hundred and 
fifty different kinds of Mediterranean fish. + 

T abe that the It. merluzzo has no etymo- 
logical connexion with the Fr. morue, and that 
it signifies hake, which fish also bears the name 
of nasello in Italy. There being no Italian (nor 
Spanish or Portuguese) term for fresh cod—’ 
mean a word denoting the cod proper and no 
other fish—Italians advertising cod-liver oil (or what 
they wish to be taken for cod-liver oil) do the best 
they can for themselves by employing the appella- 
tion for the only marine gadean common in Italy, 
the hake. Elsewhere we are reminded of “ the 
usages of a people” by English fishmongers, for 
purposes of their own, speaking of salmon-shad, 
and of brown and pink shrimps,t and selling 
haddocks and sometimes codlings deprived of 


* Where the Sp. on. a kind of sea-bream, is called 
in English ranger, which word, as the name of 8 fish, I 
cannot find in any book, 

¢t The old Latin name of the most famous of them all, 
the mudlus (v. Pliny, Columella, Varro, Seneca, Horace, 
Martial, Juvenal), bas been supplanted in Italy by a 
designation, (riglia, derived from classical Greek (rpiyAn), 
and to the present day retained in Romaic (rpiy\a), 
whilst the Engl. mullet and the Fr. mudet “cast their 
shadows behind” upon the ancient mudlus. 

t The latter are sorted-out prawns, too small to be 
profitably disposed of as such. Parisian fish 


their barbels* and skins—known in the trade as 
skinners—under the name of whitings. 

Iam aware that decapitated carcases of cod— 
as well as haddock and ling, which are included 
under the name of stockfish—may be seen spread- 
eagled across transverse sticks to dry, and yet I 
must leave it to others to decide why stockfish 
is so called. At least seven different reasons have 
been alleged to account for the name : (1) because it 
is kept, or fit to keep, in stock ; (2) because it is 
merely a trunk, stem, or stock after the head has 
been cut off ; (3) because it must be beaten with 
sticks to make it tender ; (4) because it is placed 
on sticks to dry; (5) “from the stock of wood (a 
trunco) upon which this fish is placed in order to 
be pounded ” (Gesner) ; “ whilst it is unbeaten, it is 
called buckhorne, because it is so tough; when it is 
beaten upon the stock, it is termed stockfish” 
(Moffett); (6) “because it nourisheth no more 
than a stock” (Cogan); (7) because of being 
derived from the Dutch stokvisch, 

J. H. 


Eneuisu iv. 85, 157).—I hope 
Mr. WAtForp will excuse me, but I do not think 
it is at all desirable that the Editor should cut 
down all contributions to one particular “style.” 
It cannot be denied that their “style” forms the 
chief attraction in the writings of all our most 
popular authors. What attraction would there be 
in the works of Carlyle, or Ruskin, or Scott, or 
Charles Reade, if the charm of their “style” was 
gone? It is in an author’s manner as much as in 
his matter that his great power often lies. The 
correction of slips of grammar is a different matter ; 
and this, I can speak from experience—to my 
shame—is a subject which I notice receives careful 
attention from the Editor. 

What would Mr. Watrorp think if he found 
‘N. & Q.’ coming out with an editorial announce- 
ment like this !|— 

“We will not read, punctuate, correct, alter, amend, 
abridge, amplify, or grammaticise, the manuscript of 
any Poet, Poetaster, Versifier, Shaper of Lines, or Proser, 
whomsoever,—in all time coming—be they male or 
female, young or old, petitioning humbly or insisting 
pertinaciously.” 

This curiosity of literature appeared in the Ayr 
Correspondent, a Scotch periodical, for Friday, 
Jan. 7, 1825, having previously appeared in the 
Literary Gazette. Ropert F, Garpiver. 


I thank Dr. Brewer for drawing attention to 
my blunder, and, to show that I am a “docile 
scholar,” I beg to add that I will try to express 
myself more accurately in future. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 


Tue Irisu House or Commons (7" S. iv. 169). 
—The whereabouts of the Speaker’s mace and 


resort to a similar trick with crevettes and salicoques 
respectively. 


* Haddock and cod have a barbel on the chin ; whiting 
has no barbel, 
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chair will be found mentioned in a set of articles 


entitled ‘An Unknown Country,’ which appeared 
in the English Illustrated Magazine this year. I 
cannot give a more precise reference. woe 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


The Sieges of Pontefract Castle, 1644-1648. Edited by 

Richard Holmes. (Pontefract, Holmes.) 

Tas is, if we mistake not, the second volume edited by 
Mr. Holmes containing collections towards a history of 
Pontefract. In the work now before us we are told all 
that is at present known about the memorable sieges of 
“the Key of the North,” as Pontefract was called in the 
seventeenth century, Mr. Holmes writes as becomes an 
historian, and gives us a clear picture of the times he 
tells us of. Also he is very careful to inform us whence 
he gets his facts, and his references are given with the 
utmost exactness. There is little or nothing that is 
absolutely new ; but all that is known about Pontefract 
during the Civil War is here gleaned, and the work 
is done, on the whole, in a manner that makes us 
wish that all our towns had as enthusiastic a lover of 
their past histories at present dwelling in them as Pom- 
fret is bleased with. No one can possibly estimate the 
value it would be to history in its highest and widest 
sense if the local inhabitants of a place would only set 
to work and record what is known about it, for the use 
of future writers, 

At p. 212 are given photographic examples of the Pon- 
tefract sieye pieces, and they are some of them soabsurdly 
like the modern “ Pomfret cake” that it is difficult to 
imagine that the first man who stamped his liquorice 
with the arms of the town had, in all probability, never 
heard of the existence of a siege piece. We trust that 
Mr. Holmes may be induced to continue his labours. 
No one knows better than he how much there yet 
remains to be done, or how few people there are fitted 
todoit. The supplement, giving an account of “ the 
results of a comparison of all the known engravings of 
the castle and plans of its sieges,” adds very much to 
the interest and value of the book. Mr. Holmes is his 
own publisher and printer, 


The Life of Mr. James Quin, Comedian. To which is 
added a Supplement of Uriginal Facts and Anecdotes. 
(Reader.) 

Axone the ecarcest of theatrical tracts is the anonymous 

* Life of Quin,’ dedicated to David Garrick, and printed 

in 8vo, by 3. Bladon in 1366. Asa history of the stage, 

even as a record of the incidents of Quin’s career, it 
leaves something to be desired. It contains, however, 
some amusing theatrical gossip and anecdote, and is 
written with so much freedom that one is curious as to 
the authorship. This book, which has been worth “ its 
weight in gold,” and has been practically inaccessible, 
is now, in a handsome and satisfactory reprint, brought 
within reach of the theatrical student and the biblio- 
hile, With a view of supplementing its rather scanty 
ormation, Mr. Reader has added, in the shape of an 
appendix, a full report of the trial of Quin for the 
murder of Bowen, the actor, and other particulars, 

Curious illustration of the drinking, rowdy life of the 

stage in the last century is afforded in the trial, That 

was anxious to avoid the quarrel into which he 
was forced is shown, Poor Bowen, who in drink was 
® maniac, persisted, however, in seeking his 
death, and at obtained it. Very curious is his 
dying testimony that Quin was and should 


be forgiven in case of death, but that if he, Bowen, 
got well the quarrel would be renewed. In the 
early portion of the book some errors may be noted. 
Boheme, the actor, is perpetually called Boherne, and 
even appears under that name in the index. The apology 
for his life of Theophilus Cibber is supposed to be 
genuine; it is, in fact, by Fielding. arrick’s first 
appearance is stated to be 1740-1; it should be 1741-2. 
In other similar matters the author is open to correction. 
On the other hand, the additional portion of the work 
appears to be accurate and trustworthy. Many curious 
anecdotes concerning Quin are preserved. In typo- 
graphical respects the book is commendable, and a few 
large-paper copies, which are very covetable possessions, 
have been struck off. 


The Temple of Solomon: a Review of the various Theories 
respecting us Form and Style of Architecture.—The 
Ethics of Art. Two Lectures by E. C, Robins, F.8.A, 
(Whittaker & Co.) 

Tue temple of Solomon must be an object of undying 
interest to.every one who has the historic instinct. To 
some of us its form, character, and ritual are closely 
blended with our religious feelings, but to all of us, how- 
ever far apart we may stand in our spiritual conceptions, 
the first great work of human hands raised in honour of 
the monotheistic idea must be an object of deep interest. 
Modern investigations at Jerusalem have given us assured 
knowledge of but little, There are still three views as 
to the character of the temple of Sol There are 
those who dream that it was an altered copy of what 
was to be seen in Egypt. Another body of students 
think that it carried out the archaic idea; and there is 
a third section who would find in Nineveh the type of 
the temple of the Lord of Hosts. All is really but guess- 
work. The least improbable theory is that the style was 
Tyrian; but we do not know at present—perbaps may 
never know—what the temples and palaces of Tyre were 
like. Mr. Robins has given us, in a few brief pages, a 
sketch of each of these opinions. He has done his work 
well, and we are thankful to him for his Jabour, though 
we are bound to state that we believe the Hebrews of 
the days of Solomon had reached a pitch of artistic re- 
finement for which he does not give them credit, 

The paper on ‘ The Ethics of Art’ is less valuable. This 
is a subject so vast that it is quite impossible to deal with 
any one side of it in the very few pages at his disposal. 
Morals and art are not opposed, but they are not sisters, 
To treat them as allied in the first degree is to cast scorn 
either on holiness or on beauty—the two highest ideals 
which man can conceive, It is obvious that there bas 
been at various times a high ideal of moral purity in 
minds to which the sentiment of beauty in visible forms, 
or even in well-ordered speech, has been entirely want- 
ing, and it is equally certain that there have been men 
and women saturated with the idea of loveliness of form, 
colour, tone, and expression who have fallen very far 
below the least exalted standard that we have a right to 
claim of our fellow human beings, Fra Angelico, Dante, 
and Michael Angelo, in whom the two gifts most excel- 
lent were so indissolubly united, are a wonder to all suc- 
ceeding time, To claim that every picture or every poem 
should have a didactic purpose ; that ‘ Leda’ or ‘Jenny’ 
should make us nobler in our lives, is as foolish as it 
would be to look for literary excellence in the sermons 
of John Wesley or the letters of St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury. Perfection is not, let pessimists say what they 
will, impossible in this world, but it is as vain to look 
for it as it would be to hope for a new Giotto to build a 
block of Government offices, or the “ ion and pro- 
phecy ” of a modern Dante to burst forth in the columns 
of a popular magazine, 
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King Ethelred’s Charter “Ty the Foundation of 
Burton A , and the Wil. of Wulfric Spott, the 

Founder. With an Introduction and Notes by W. H. 
and W. F. Carter. (Birmingham, C, Cooper 


Tuts interesting pamphlet gives translations of two im- 
nt Anglo-Saxon documents, They have been pub- 
ished already in the original Latin and Saxon, but this 
is, we believe, the first time they have been rendered 
into our own tong The translators have done a ser- 
vice. Anglo-Saxon—or, as we ought to call it, Old Eng- 
lish—is a tongue which it is not difficult to acquire, but 
as a matter of fact it is only known to few. The turgid 
and pompous Latin in which the introductory parts of 
the pre-Norman charters are often written is not 
easily intelligible for those whose knowledge of 
Latin has been acquired from the study of the classic 
authors, Many hard things have been said of our 
Anglo-Saxon forefathers on account of the long and 
pious introductions which they were in the habit of 
affixing to many of their charters. Ways of thought 
were so different eight or nine hundred years ago that 
it is uvadvisable to blame without full consideration. 
Grants such as these to religious houses were considered 
devotional acte—gifts to God—and, at a time when books 
were scarce and the ability to read, though commoner 
than many persons make out, was confined to but few, 
it was not unnatural that the giver, or the ecclesiastical 
scribe who wrote out the charter for him, should, by 
way of preface, set forth such religious or devotional 
ideas as he desired the people to lay to heart. A title- 
deed was not then what it has come to be now—the mere 
warranting document by which an estate is held, a parch- 
ment to be locked up in a deed-safe, or relegated to the 
dust and darkness of a lawyer's office—but a public de- 
claration in which all the folk of the neighbourhood were 
interested. It is a fact, which could be proved if needed, 
that on solemn occasions the charters were read in 
public, There can be no doubt that the preamble of 
ARthelred’s charter was often read aloud to the surround- 
ing villagers in the vernacular. The simple villagers 
would, no doubt, be much edified by its clear statement 
of orthodox doctrine. The translators have been at 
much trouble in trying to identify the places mentioned 
in the documents they have given in English. This part 
of their work will be of service, though, as we are sure 
they would admit, a considerable amount of doubt still 
hangs over some of the identifications. 


A Month on the Norfolk Broads. By Walter Rye. 

Illustrated by Wilfrid Ball. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 
Any one who has read Mr. Rye’s ‘ History of Norfolk’ 
will not need telling that the little book now sent out 
from the same bands is well worth reading. All people 
have heard of late years of “ the Broads”; and though 
thirty years ago they were an undiscovered country to 
the holiday maker, now we are becoming more civilized, 
and are, to the best of our ability, exterminating the 
rare birds who heretofore dwelt in security in the Nor- 
folk meres. We fear Mr. Rye will have been the cause 
of more of this wanton destruction before many months 
are past. Any one who reads his most entertaining 
book will at once wish to take the earliest opportunity 
he can of seeing the Broads for himself, and few men are 
strong-minded enough to resist the desire for killing 
wildfowl. All those who mean to go to Norfolk should 
take a copy of this little book with them. It will be as 
useful as ‘ Bradshaw,’ and, we need hardly add, far 
more amusing. 

The Manx Note Book. (Douglas, Johnson.) 


Tuts always interesting periodical in its number or 
July keeps up the ball on the subject of the so-called 


Runic crosses of Man and other parts of the United 
Kingdom. The discussion does not, however, seem to 
us to continue to be carried on upon a sufficiently broad 
basis, and is, therefore, to that extent, disappointing, 
Thus, we remark that Prof. Boyd Dawkins, having first 
postulated, what nobody wants to deny—the existence of 
intercourse between the Celtic Church in Ireland and 
the Church in Gaul, its most probable parent, during 
the fifth and sixth centuries—argues from the contem- 
porary presence of Goths and B ndians in Gaul to 
the borrowing from them by the tic monks of the 
ornamentation under discussion, This argument entirel 
ignores the historical differences between Catholic 
Arian, and is also open to objection on the score that 
for Christians, at any rate, it reads oddly to find an 
ornamentation principally used for and memorial 
crosses described as one used chiefly ‘or objects “ which 
minister either to war or luxury.”’ In the in i 
notes by Rev. W. 8. Calverley on the Isel cross we have to 
regret that the treatment adopted is too confined in its 
range. There is nothing figured on the Isel cross (except, 
perbaps, the alleged sign of Odin) with which we 
not ourselves perfectly familiar from similar ¢ 

within our personal knowl in Kintyre, Bute, and the 
Cumbraes, not to mention other parts of Scotland. The, 
Isel cross, in fact, is of interest as one of a class of 
ancient monuments of the Celto-Scandinavian period of. 
Scottish history, and not, as Mr. Calverley evidently. 
thinks, as a solitary instance of a hitherto unknown or 
unrecognized type. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following notices : 
On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for 
as & guarantee of good faith. ad 
We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 
To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, 5 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with 
signature of the — and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to the second Duplicate.” 
R. T. (“ Mrs, Grundy”’),—This is taken from Morton's 
‘Speed the Plough.’ Mrs. Ashfield is jealous co 
her, and Farmer Ashfield says, “Be quiet, 
Always ding dinging Dame Grundy into my ears ! 
will Mrs. Grundy say? What will Mrs, Grundy think?”. 
A. O. Hemuine (“ The leaping fish sent forth a lonely 
cheer ”).—The lines of which you appear to have a con- 
fused recollection are— 
There sometimes doth a leaping fish 
Send through the tarn a lonely cheer, » 
They are in Wordsworth’s ‘ Fidelity : Poems of Senti- 
ment and Affection.’ 
Ex Crp (“* Marmion,’ canto v, stanza2").—-The means 
ing of ‘‘ The croupe to gain’ is surely to spring on the 
croup of a horse while it is moving. 
L. wishes to know the best books for the study of 
Finnish; if possible, with publisher and price, i“ 
NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements. and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C, f 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
munications which, for any reason, we do not priat; 
to this rule we can make no exception, : 
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BRADSHAW’S PUBLICATIONS. 


MONTHLY. 
BRADSHAW’S GENERAL RAILWAY and STEAM NAVIGATION GUIDE. Price 6d.; 


post free, 94d. 


BRADSHAW’S RAILWAY GUIDE for ENGLAND, WALES, and SCOTLAND. Price 
3d. ; post free, 44d. 


BRADSHAW’S CONTINENTAL RAILWAY GUIDE. Price 2s. and 3s. 6d.; post free, 
2s. 4d. and 4s, 1d. 


ANNUALLY. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITIONS. 

BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to PARIS. ls. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to BELGIUM and the RHINE. Cloth, 5s. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to FRANCE. 5s. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to GERMANY. 5s. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to ITALY, NORTH and SOUTH. 7s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SPAIN. 7s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SWITZERLAND. 3s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to the TYROL. 2s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to NORMANDY and the CHANNEL ISLANDS. 1s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to BRITTANY. 3s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S OVERLAND GUIDE to INDIA and the EAST generally. 5s. 
BRADSHAW’S POCKET PHRASE BOOK. French, German, Italian, and Spanish. 


1s. each, 


BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK for GREAT BRITAIN andIRELAND, Complete, 5s. 6d. 
in Four Sections, 1s. each, 


BRADSHAW'S RAILWAY MANUAL, SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE. 12s. 


PASSPORTS AND VISAS 


SUPPLIED WITH EXPEDITION, 


And Regulations for obtaining Foreign Office Passports may be had (gratis) 
by post or otherwise. 


COURIERS OBTAINED ON APPLICATION. 


AGENCY FOR THE SALE OF CRYSTAL PALACE SEASON TICKETS. 


W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 
BRADSHAW’S BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL GUIDE OFFICE, 
LONDON : 59, FLEET-STREET, E.¢. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COV’S 


FIRST LIST OF ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NOW READY, 
NEW wens, BY DR. OLIVER ON 
HIS RECENT VISIT TO BUR: 


OUR HUNDRED DAYS in » EUROPE. 
By Dr. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. Small post Svo. printed 
On extra fine paper, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

NOW READY, 


NEW GLOSSARY of the OBSCURE WORDS 


in SHAKESPEARE, and the DRAMATISTS of the SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By CHARLES MACKAY 
estern 


vol. demy Svo. cloth extra, ll. ls. 
NOW RRADY, 


OUR NEW ZEALAND COUSINS. By the 


Hon. JAMES INGLIS (Maori). Small post Svo. cloth, 6s. 


NEW NOVELS. 
The FROZEN PIRATE. By W. Clark 


RUSSELL. 2 ¥ 


KNIGHT (A. the WEB of DESTINY. 


GIBBON (CHAS.).—YARMOUTH COAST. 
The MA ID. and the MONK. 3 vols. By 


STANHOP 


FIELD (Mrs.) — ANCHORAGE. By Mrs. 


HORACE 2 vole. crown Svo. 


DE | LEON (EDWIN).—_UNDER the STARS 


NDEK the CRESUBNT. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
EARL P.).—HIS SISTERS. 2 vols. 


MOHAMMED BENANL AS8tory of To-day. 
HERMOSA; or, in the Valleys of the 


Andes. By Mrs. "5. B. MARTIN, 2 vols. crown Svo. 


RAPHAEL BEN ISAAC. By John Brad- 


2 vols. 


The HUNDREDTH MAN. By PF. BR. 
STOCKTON Post = cloth, 6s. (Forming New Voiume of Low's 
Standard Novels 
THE LAST nove, BY THE LATE RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
Now ready, 


AMARYLLIS at the FAIR: a Novel. By 


RICHARD JEFFERIES, Autner of ‘The Gamekeeper at Home,’ 
* Green Ferne Farm,’ &c. Crown cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


CAPITAL BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
The BOY TRAVELLERS on the CONGO. 


Adventures of Two Youths ina Journey with Henry M Stanley 
“through the Dark Continent."’ By Col. THOMAS W. KNOX, 
* The Boy Travellers in the Far East. In South America,’ and 
Russia,’ The Young Nimroes,’ * The vorage of the Vivian,’ &c. 
Demy 8vo. cloth extra, numerous [i)ustrations. 


TWO NEW WOKKS BY JULES VERNE. 
The CLIPPER of the CLOUDS. Illustrated. 


Crown svo. cloth extra, Ts. (Now ready. 


NORTH RTH against SOUTH, Very numerous 


Crosh, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


RAN AWAY from the DUTCH; or, Borneo 
from South to North. By M.T.H | BRELABR, late of the Dutch 
Indian Service. Square Svo. cloth extra, 10 Liiustrations, 7s. 6d. 


NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 
PEN and PENOIL in ASIA MINOR; or, 


Notes from the Levant. By WILLIAM COCHRAN. Member of the 
Society of Arts, the Highland and Agricultural Society, London 
and Edinburgh. and formerly ef the Asiatic Society, London and 
hal. Lilustrated with 8 Engravings, made chiefly from 
Water-Colour Sketches by the Author. Demy 8vo. cloth extra. 


“In the flood of many waters they shall not come nigh unto him.” 
NOTICB.—NOW READY, THE NEW Bory BY THE AUTHOR OF 
*THE GREAT LONE LAND 


The CAMPAIGN of the CATARAOTS. 
Being a Personal Narrative of the Great Nile Expedition of 1884-5. 
Ry Colonel Sir W. F. BUTLER, K.C.B., Author of ‘ The Great Lone 
* With Iilustrations from Drawings by Butler ; also a 

the Equatorial Lakes. 


“That the story of those months of toil, and hope. and warfare, told 
by so brilliant a pen, is full of interest for those who already know its 
chief events, it is hardly necessary to add; nor need it be enid that 
Lady Butler's illustrations add much to the value of her husband's 
work.’ '—Morning Post. 

“A very valuable work. In it Colonel Sir W. FP. Butler gives a nar- 
rative of his personal experiences in pe Nile Expedition of ae 
campaign which will »e recognized in his as one of the 
briliant feats of the British arms in the latter half of the century. Colomel 
and all who have read ‘ The 


Butler's style is at pithy 
2 same pen are very weil 


Great Lone Land’ and ether work 
aware. Horeld. 
THROUGH CENTRAL | ASIA: with an 
he of the Kusso-Afghan 
with and a Map showing the 
Frontier as officially negotiated and the Author's Route. By 
HENRY LANSDBLL, D.D. M.R.A.8. F.R.G.8., Author of ‘Through 
Siberia’ and ‘Russian Central Asia, ~~ Kuidja, Bokhara, 
Khiva, and Mery.” Demy 8vo. 700 pages, | 


THROUGH the WEST INDIES. By Mrs. 
GRANVILLE LAYARD. Smail post Svo. 
A NEW WORK ON TRADE AND TRAVEL IN CHINA. 


THROUGH the YANG-TSE GORGES; or, 


Trade and Travel in Western China. Ry ARCHIBALD J. LITTLE, 


of Ichang. With Map. cloth. 
Trade of China—Shanghai to Ichang—Environs of 


the King and its Netghbourh 
of Yang-tse of the 
Upper Yang-ts te to Foreign Trade, &e. 


AUSTRAL AFRICA: Losing it or Ruling 


it. Being Incidents and Experiences in Bechuanaland, Cape Cel 
and England. By JOHN MACKENZIB. 2 vols. demy Svo. wih 
Shortly. 


Mapes and numerous Illustrations. 


ON a SURF-BOUND COAST; or, Cable 


Laying in the African Tropies. By A. P. CROUCH. Crown Sve. 


The QUEEN’S HIGHWAY from OCEAN to 


OCEAN. By STUART CUMBERLAND. F.R.G.8., Author of * The 
Rabbi's &c. Tl estrated with very fine Photographs, re- 
the Collotype Process. Dem clotn extra, 18s. 
oroughly thoro ~~ -- . His own ex- 
periences are ently deseri be lets us see the land and 
the people.’’— Scotsman 
DIGGING, SQUATTING, and PIONEER- 
ING LiFe’ in the NORTHERN TERRITORY of SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA. By Mrs. DOMINIC DALY. 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth. 


AROUND the WORLD ona BICYCLE. By 


THOS. STEVENS. Demy Svo 
WANDERINGS on WHEEL and on FOOT 
By HUGH CALLAN, M.A. Crown 


SKETCH of the FORESTRY of of WEST 


ava. By A. C. MOLONBY, Governor of 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, Fleet-street. 


at No, a2, Took's-court, Cursitor-street, 


JOHN O, FRA 


|, Atheneum Press, ook's-court, Cursitor-street, 


lane, E.0. 4 Published by the said 
, Chancery-lane, E. 
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ee “It has all the grace and fascination of Colonel Butler's previous 
books Poll Mall Garette 
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